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Pepe CONGRESS or the President do nothing to cor- 
4 rect the scandalous situation that has arisen in the life- 
We recognize that the Supreme Court has 
“com- 


insurance field? 
held that insurance cannot in any sense be regarded as 
merce,” and therefore the insurance business is not subject 
to federal regulation. But the activities of the big companies 
have in recent months become a national scandal. On 
March 10 the Life Underwriters’ Association of New York 
City stated that “despite the depression the current income 
of life-insurance companies was 50 per cent more than is 
needed to pay all death claims, maturing endowments, and 
annuities, together with payment of loans on policies or sur- 
render for their cash value.” Yet the companies have 
clamped down on all loans and cash-surrender payments, 
and have reduced dividends paid to policy-holders at the same 
time that they have increased salaries and commissions to 
oficers and employees. Some companies frankly admit that 
their moratoriums on surrender payments violate established 
contract rights, if not also the laws of various States, and 
vnically add that the question of contract rights “will prob- 





Corporation Act. It can be pointed out, of course, that 
under it virtually every large bank, railroad, and insurance 
company in the country would be barred from receiving help 
from the R. F. C. But it is precisely that which makes this 
amendment so necessary. There is no earthly reason why 
one of these giant corporations should come to Washington 
pleading distress and asking for a loan while it continues to 
pay salaries and bonuses running in many individual cases 
into the hundreds of thousands of dollars. The Senate meas- 
ure as originally introduced was directed only at insurance 
companies, some of which had recently increased the exorbi- 
tant salaries they were already paying, as 7'he Nation pointed 
out in its issue of April 26. But in the course of the debate 
on the floor the bill was amended to include all corporations 
that might apply for loans or have already obtained loans. 
There is every likelihood that the Senate bill will be approved 
both by the House and the President. It should be. 


HE RAYBURN MEASURE to safeguard investors 

through federal regulation of the sale of securities 
is limited to new offerings of securities, but within its scope 
it is a thorough piece of constructive legislation. The dis- 
closures which it requires are much more sweeping and re- 
vealing than those required under the bill pending in the 
Senate. It borrows from British experience, generously but 
not slavishly. It commands a full and truthful statement, not 
only of the position of the issuing company, but of the people 
behind the company. All commissions and expenses of the 
issue must be disclosed. The bill imposes the responsibility 
of a trustee in respect of the truth and adequacy of the sell- 
ing statement, not only on the principal officer and directors, 
but also on the underwriters. It seeks to tear the veil from 
all management, bonus, and other contracts not made in the 
ordinary course of business, and goes far to break down the 
screen behind which the essential facts have been hidden 
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It makes unlawful any public offering 
of securities until a full and complete registration statement 
has been on file with the Federal ‘Trade Commission for a 
period of thirty days. During this period the statement is 
This waiting period strikes straight 
at the jugular vein of high-pressure financial salesmanship. 
{t will disturb the long-established habits of bankers accus- 
tomed to take the market and the unsuspecting investor on 
But it will protect the investing public and ulti 


from the investors. 


open to public scrutiny. 


the wing. 
mately the issuing companies. 


RACTICALLY ALL United States government obli- 

gations specifically promise the payment of interest and 
principal in gold dollars of the same weight and fineness as 
those existing on the date that the obligations were con- 
tracted. Many of them were bought and are held today 
on the basis of that promise. For that reason it is regret- 
table to see our government deliberately breaking that prom- 
ise in what is apparently a callous and cavalier manner. 
Certainly the type of defense that the President offered for 
He 
remarked that the government had agreed “to redeem nearly 
thirty billions of its debts and its currency in gold” when it 
“knew full well that all of the gold in the United State: 
amounted to only between three and four billions.” Inno- 
cent investors, especially foreign holders of our bonds, will 


the action in his radio speech was far from convincing. 


be inclined to ask why the promise was made in the first 
the latest issue of our government bonds 
Europe will rightly regard the 
President's excuse as merely a technical quibble. What 
investors in our government bonds are asking for is payment 


place, and why 


makes the same promise. 


not in the physical metal gold, but payment in gold values— 
payment sufficient to offset the existing depreciation of 
the dollar. The preservation of the government’s credit is 
It does that credit no good for 
oflicials to repudiate our contracts and to offer unconvincing 


Ge 
af the utmost importance. 
reasons. And what of the Congressmen who have been in- 
sisting that Europe pay us the last red cent of the war debts, 
m the ground that they are sacred obligations, and who have 
been getting so much satisfaction from calling the French 


2 


welchers? Can we repudiate our gold clauses on the ground 
that it is impossible to live up to them, and then refuse to 
listen to the plea of European governments that they, too, 


ire now unable to pay? 


i ape ADAIINISTRATION’S emergency railroad bill 

can only be regarded with mixed feelings. During the 
World War the railroads were swamped with more traffic 
than they knew how to handle, and government control was 
adopted in order that the most essential traffic could move 
Today the problem of the 
railroads is precisely a lack of trafic. The new bill pro 
vides for a federal coordinator, not for the purpose of mov 


with the greatest possible speed. 


ing traffic and “releasing”? men for an army or for other em- 
ployment, but purely for the purpose of reducing expenses. 


Reducing expenses for the most part is a euphemism for 


laying off workers; and to lay off workers at present, when 
no other employment can in practice be found for them, can 
called 
truth in the contention of the unions that the purpose of the 


bill the 


expense of the worker. it is obviously 


hardly be desirable. “There is surely an element of 


new railroad is to protect the security holder at 


On the other hand 


[Vol. 136, No. 354) 





necessary that the less fortunate railroads be permitted , 
earn operating expenses if the workers on them are to cm 
tinue to be employed at all. In the first three months ,; 
the present year, for example, seventy-three of the nation, 
leading railroads failed to earn as much as their expenss 
and taxes. The new bill will allow traffic to be allotte 
to the various railroads on the decisions of committees ap 
pointed by them in proportion to their respective mileag 
while the federal coordinator is to pass upon these decision; 
rejecting them for his own if he finds them unsatisfacton 
The new bill also repeals the futile “recapture” clause. |), 
new rule of rate-making is more flexible but at the same tim 
much vaguer than the one it supersedes. 

















N SPITE OF THE FLOOD of optimistic opinions frog 

statesmen in all countries, the prospect for the success oj 
the coming world economic conference seems to be growing 
darker instead of brighter. In view of the desperate need 
for prompt decisions, the proposed program of the confer 
ence as outlined recently by the London Daily Telegraps 
sounds appalling: 










About three weeks will be occupied by public speeches 
by the heads of the delegations of the sixty-six invited 
Powers. . . . The conference will then go into committee, 
appointing technical subcommittees that may be in a posi 
tion to report on the main specific problems by the beginning 
ot August, when they will adjourn until after the Septem 
ber meeting of the Assembly of the League of Nations. 









Thus the prospect is that the world may be kept waiting fo 
concrete results until Christmas. Already we are told tha 
it will be impossible for President Roosevelt to obtain his 
proposed “tariff truce” with Great Britain until he ha: 
promised definitely to grant a moratorium on war debts 
Even if the so-called tariff truce could be achieved, it would 
not mean any real truce in the sense of the suspension of 
existing tariff schedules, but merely an agreement not to 
raise these further before or during the conference. This 
is as if warring nations were to attempt to arrange an 
“armistice” providing that neither side would fire any mor 
shots each day than they had already been firing. Nor does 
it add to one’s sense of confidence to learn that former 
Governor James M. Cox of Ohio may be appointed no 
merely as one of the American delegates, but possibly “chair. 
man for the greater part of the sessions.” Governor Cox 
may be a good run-of-the-mill politician, but he has neve: 
revealed any particular knowledge or grasp of economic prob 
lems, nor has he ever distinguished himself as an interna 
tional conciliator. 





















W KE DID NO'T TAKE SERIOUSLY reports, most o! 
which emanated from Chinese sources, that the Rus 
sians and Japanese were moving troops in preparation for 
an armed conflict. More recent developments seem to con 
firm the view that Moscow and Tokio have been maneuver 
ing for advantage in the impending negotiations regarding 
the Chinese Eastern Railway and Russia’s attitude toward 
the new state of Manchukuo. Apparently authentic dis 
patches suggest that the Soviet government is at last ready to 
dispose of the Chinese Eastern Railway. This confirms the 
statement in The Nation of March 29 last, by Louis Fischer 
that “if Moscow were offered $100,000,000 for its share o! 


the Chinese 













astern there would be an almost irresistib! 
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cendency to accept.” The Russians, according to the dis- 
patches, have asked $150,000,000. The Japanese are said to 
offer about $20,000,000. At the beginning of a transaction 
the two parties start far apart in order to come close to- 
vether at a subsequent stage. The sale of the Chinese East- 
ern Railway cannot remain an isolated fact. It would ulti- 
mately involve de jure recognition of Manchukuo by the 
Soviet government and acceptance of Japan’s forceful an- 
nexation of new and vast Chinese territories. We cannot 
believe that this is to Russia’s taste. It certainly is not in 
Russia’s, or China’s, or America’s interest. 


HE STATUS OF MANCHURIA, and particularly 

of the Chinese Eastern Railway, has always been of 
moment to the United States. At the Williamstown Insti- 
tute of Politics in 1929 Stanley K. Hornbeck, Chief of the 
Division of Far Eastern Affairs of the State Department, 
said, apropos the Chinese Eastern and South Manchuria 
railways: ““These lines, therefore, no matter who built them 
or who administered them, are not exclusively of Chinese, 
exclusively of Russian, or exclusively of Japanese concern. 
They were born in and of international politics.” He might 
have added that they were also of American concern. The 
United States government has endeavored on three occasions 
in the last three decades to neutralize the Manchurian roads: 
through the action of Secretary of State Knox in 1909; of 
the Wilson Administration in 1919, when an Inter-Allied 
ommittee with John F. Stevens as chairman took the roads 
under control; and of Henry L. Stimson in 1929 and there- 
after. The loss of the road by Russia and its acquisition by 
Japan or by an abject Japanese vassal would tend to give a 
touch of finality to Tokio’s occupation of the three Eastern 
Provinces of China. But we are by treaty committed to 
protect Chinese territorial integrity, and we are by tradition 
ypposed to the intrenchment of Japan on the Asiatic main- 
land. The situation seems to call for collaboration between 
Russia and the United States. The crisis is only one more 
of a myriad reasons why Washington should quickly get in 
touch with Moscow. 


ANOTHER EUROPEAN REVOLUTION $s seems 
4 & likely to end in victory for the forces of reaction. The 
history of the German revolution of 1918 is being duplicated 
in Spain. In each case a monarchical government was suc- 
ceeded by a Republican-Socialist coalition. In each case the 
Republicans and Socialists hedged their program of recon- 
struction and reform with a policy of compromise. The roots 
if the old regime remained deeply imbedded in the cultural, 
political, and economic life of each country. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, to find the royalists, big landowners, and 
industrialists still tremendously powerful in Spain. In the 
recent municipal elections they won 9,160 seats as against 
the 5,048 seats won by the government parties, which were 
supported by the small shopkeepers, skilled artisans, and 
well-to-do peasants. The coalition must now decide whether 
it shall move to the left, toward a dictatorship, in order to 
save itself and the revolution, or whether in the name of 
lemocracy it ought to yield to the majority and so bring back 
to life many of the evils that led to the overthrow of Alfonso 
n April, 1931. The principle of democracy itself is not at 
stake, though the coalition parties may make the mistake of 
thinking it is. Spain has had no experience in democracy, 








no opportunity to develop strong and enduring democratic 
institutions. To surrender to the forces of reaction would 
be the height of fatuity. The monarchists and wealthy 
bourgeoisie would, with the help of the church, promptly 
restore the old dictatorship and destroy the democratic 
groundwork laid by the Republican and Socialist parties. 
The choice in Spain is not between democracy and dictator- 
ship; it lies between two kinds of dictatorship—one that gives 
promise of a return to democratic methods in the future, and 
one that will endeavor to keep Spain permanently chained 
to the feudal institutions which the 1931 revolution was de- 


signed to abolish. 


ANDHI’S FAST which began May 8 is directly aimed 

at the removal of untouchability. Indirectly it is 
aimed against British rule in India, and it may prove to be 
the most effective attack he has ever made. Disaffection for 
Great Britain is admittedly widespread in every section of 
Indian opinion, including those elements whose support has 
been most assiduously courted and counted upon. It is In- 
dian disunity which is preserving British rule. The removal 
of untouchability would close the great gap in the Hindu 
ranks. Gandhi's fast of last autumn brought Hindu-Moslem 
unity closer to realization than ever before. It is likely that 
the present one may close the breach entirely for practical 
political purposes. If he should die, the moral effect of his 
sacrifice, given the importance of Gandhi as a symbol to the 
whole of India, would almost certainly produce that result. 
The British authorities, in releasing him from prison, have 
seized upon their one means of self-defense, but Gandhi's 
death, even outside of jail, would have tremendous reper- 
cussions. It is reported that a government official in India 
told a member of the British India League that Gandhi was 
the best policeman the government had. It is a shrewd com- 
ment growing out of the great British fear of widespread 
disorder if he should die. Whether that fear is justified re- 
mains to be seen. Non-violence is still a powerful force 
in India. But it is certain that the fast, whether Gandhi 
survives it or not, by increasing Indian unity will mark a 
great step toward Indian independence. Meanwhile the new 
Indian constitution, which has scarcely any support in India 
because it is too full of safeguards, is meeting conservative 
snags in the British Parliament because it is not full enough. 


E HAVE JUST ADDED two items to the dossier 

which we are forming in preparation for a treatise to 
be entitled “The Progress of the New Freedom in Europe.” 
The first of these items is concerned with Mussolini, who 
recently refused to open the National Style Show in Turin 
until all the slim girls in the mural decorations had been re- 
painted upon more flowing lines, and issued to the newspapers 
an instruction ordering them henceforth to accept for publi- 
cation only such representations of the female figure as exem- 
plify the “fully developed bust and hips appropriate to the 
Fascist girl and mother.” The other item is an Associated 
Press dispatch from Constantinople announcing that nineteen 
priests had just been sentenced to from one to two years of 
hard labor for their refusal to employ in their prayers the 
Turkish word “Tanri” instead of the Arabic “Allah.” With 


unconscious irony the New York Times heads this dispatch 
“Turkish Courts Lenient to Nineteen Who Defied Prayer 
Decree.” 


It seems a sentence of death had been expected. 
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Prairie Fire 


ROM the Middle West comes a whiff of smoke, and 

a glow of fire flushes faintly, distantly, but ominously 

on the horizon. Nobody who has lived in the open 
acres ever minimizes even the slightest flicker of red in the 
tinder of dry grass or the leaves of a forest. The eyes of the 
country, which for two months have been concentrated on 
Washington, may now have reason to turn with even more 
concern toward the hinterland. 

Happening simultaneously with martial law in north- 
west lowa, and undoubtedly influenced by it, the vote of 
the farmers’ convention in Des Moines on May 4 to begin 
nine days later a “holiday” in supplying food to the people 
of the United States was probably the most momentous news 
of the twenty-four hours, despite the fact that New York 
newspapers next day chose to relegate it to a secondary posi- 
tion while featuring on their front pages developments in 
connection with the Administration’s ‘farm relief.” The 
action of the militant farmers was a vote of no confidence in 
the adequacy of the Washington proposals, and it was cast 
not by residents of the Middle West alone but by beleaguered 
agriculturists of a score of States stretching west to the 
plains of Montana, dipping down into the cotton lands of 
Texas, and reaching “‘back East” to include the milk belt 
of New York. 


assertion that it represented only | per cent of the farmers in 


To dismiss the vote as unimportant with the 


the region in question, and so is unlikely to “succeed,” is to 
take an earthworm view of the situation. The mental tur- 
moil which produces great historical changes cannot be re- 
duced to statistics. In a final sense the action of the farmers 
cannot fail because it has behind it the pressure of grievances 
so elemental that somehow or other they are destined to be 
lessened. 

In an editorial comment on the situation in Iowa the 
New York World-Telegram says: 


For all of the loose talk in America about red revolu- 
tion and menaces of the kind that exist only in the hysterical 
imaginations of patrioteers, Americans are slow to under- 
stand that actual revolution already exists in the farm belt. 
To be sure it is only local in scope, but national revolution 
begins in local revolt against laws, sheriffs, judges, courts, 
militia. When the local revolt springs trom old native 
stock, conservatives fighting for the right to hold their 
homesteads, there is the warning of a larger explosion. 


From a radical source this might be regarded as the expres- 
sion of a hope rather than a conviction, but from the World- 
Telegram it must be accepted as the latter. (Nor does it 
seem to be an overstatement. ‘The reasons for revolutions 
are always profound and usually long standing, but the pre- 
the occurrences which finally precipitate them—are 


The manhandling of Judge 


texts 
immediate and often trivial. 

Rradlev of Le Mars, Iowa, by 
close likeness to a certain “tea party” once held on the water- 


a party of farmers bears a 
front of Boston. And it is not quite impossible that Judge 
Sradley's provocative rebuke to the farmers, “This is my 
court,” may take its place beside the traditional answer of 


Marie Antoinette to the plea that her people had no bread, 


“Tet them eat cake.” 


Class-conscious radicals in our cities are sometimes dis. 
posed to question the validity of the agricultural uprising on 
the ground that the farmers do not aim at changing the in- 
dustrial system nor proclaim any permanent revolutionary 
principles. The farmers, it is said, are “patriotic” 100 per 
cent Americans who would subside at once if their particular 
grievances were temporarily removed by some opportunist 
palliative. This is largely true. Most of them have never 
heard of Karl Marx, or if they have, think he is a brother of 
Groucho. But if revolution starts in the United States, it js 
precisely in such a group that it is likely to take shape, no: 
among radicals and not even because of their propaganda. 
Whatever the underlying causes for revolution may be, actual 
action comes usually, as already suggested, because some inci- 
dent, often trivial, gets some group “hopping mad.” Natur- 
ally this is more likely to occur among supporters of the estab. 
lished order who suddenly find it to be incompetent than 
among those long convinced of its inadequacy. Besides, an 
outburst among conservatives is a hundred times more likely 
to spread, because it can count on a far wider basis of sup 
port than if sponsored by radicals, and cannot be so ruthless]; 
suppressed. It is impossible for anybody to predict what the 
eventual direction of a revolutionary movement in Americ 
might be, but it is a safe guess that it would start not at a 
Communist rally in Union Square but among disinterested 
farmers in the back country, at some meeting of disgruntled 
veterans of the World War, or in a group of unemploved 
gnawed with hunger and with no object in view other than a 
couple of square meals a day. 

The way in which the farm trouble in Iowa and the 
“holiday” over a more extensive area is met may well have 
historic consequences. We do not want to be too quick to 
condemn Governor Herring for calling out militia. It was 
his duty to support the courts, and it must be remembered 
that, unlike many other commonwealths, Iowa has no State 
police. But although the Governor may have been justified 
in calling out troops, we hope he will use them not to 
supersede but to protect the civil authorities in their work. 

“Beware the anger of a patient man,” runs a European 
proverb. The American farmer has been inexpressibly pa- 
tient. His troubles do not date from 1929. Since the be- 
ginning of the industrial age in America he has been getting 
relatively a reduced share of the national wealth. Farming 
has constantly become less independent and less fortunate as 
a way of life. During the World War the farmer made 
some temporary advance but he was the first and the most 
flatly to be deflated after it. He shared hardly at all in 
“Coolidge prosperity” and has been an outstanding victim of 
the depression, with the collapse of food prices, the crum- 
bling of real-estate values, and the failure of country banks. 

Governor Herring will not get far in the solution of 
Iowa’s melancholy agricultural problem with martial law. 
and it is doubtful if the Washington Administration will do 
better with its farm bill. Yet there is not all the time in 
the world to wait. Nero fiddled while Rome burned. Was)- 
ington, with a preference for wind instruments, seems sat's 
fied to play the bazoo while the prairies are afire. 
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Put People to Work! 


NEMPLOYMENT is the overshadowing fact in 
our economic crisis. Approximately one-third of our 
wage-earning population is jobless. Moreover, thou- 

nds technically employed receive no pay. Further than 
t, savings have now been dissipated, local relief has col- 
psed, and the problem is more than ever crucial. Yet ex- 
pt for the employment given 250,000 men in the forestry 
mps, and in various trades through the legalizing of beer, 
- Roosevelt program has to date included no serious effort 
, strike at the root of our trouble. Indeed, it is probable 
t even that slight degree of reemployment is offset by the 
.dministrative retrenchment already effected and proposed. 
\ mass of legislative proposals have been ground out at 
\Vashington with unprecedented speed. Yet the one direct 
‘rack upon depression—the putting of men and women to 

k, to restore their purchasing power—has been conspicu- 

sly absent. 

For three and a half years the American people, sinking 
deeper into the morass, has had dangled before it the tanta- 
lizing vision of a great public-works program. Almost im- 
mediately after his election in 1928, Mr. Hoover made known 

s view of the advisability of such a program in the event of 
depression, and virtually promised it through the Governors’ 
Conference toward the close of that year. After the crash 
\lr. Hoover reversed himself, declared that we could not 
“squander our way out of the depression,” and though at 
various times subsequently he alluded to “public construc- 
tion” as one of the remedial measures he had adopted, it 
became evident that this did not go beyond the normal con- 
struction already projected. Programs of public works in- 
olving expenditures of five billion dollars or more were 
urged by responsible individuals and groups—by Senator 
La Follette, by Catholic welfare societies, by a great number 
of outstanding economists, and a year ago, on May 22, by 
the American Society of Civil Engineers—all to no effect. 
In the closing year of the Hoover Administration billions 
were appropriated through the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration—-but this merely found its way into the vaults of 
shaky banks or into the treasuries of bankrupt railroads. 

It was to be expected that from the hour of his nomina- 
tion, or at least from the day of his election, Mr. Roosevelt 
would set the machinery in motion for the far-reaching plan- 
ning which such a direct employment program through public 
works would entail. To date there is no evidence of such 
planning. Yet in his inaugural the President declared: “Our 
yreatest primary task is to put people to work. .. . It can 
accomplished in part by direct recruiting by the govern- 
ment itself, treating the task as we would treat the emer- 
zency of war, but at the same time through this employment 

complishing greatly needed projects to stimulate and re- 
irganize the use of our great national resources.” 

After more than two months of the Roosevelt Adminis- 

ition, it is proper to ask what has become of this greatest 


“primary” task, and what and where the “projects” are. In 


radio address on Sunday night, May 7, the President 
nade allusion to a public-works measure which was to be 


presented to Congress within the week. But it appears that 


ippropriation of only $1,500,000,000 is contemplated. 


Such a sum is the merest pittance, wholly inadequate to the 
needs of 15,000,000 unemployed, for whom with their de- 
pendents it thus allows but $100 apiece for the next year— 
assuming that this is a one-year program and not to be spread 
over several years. It may even include the already an- 
nounced Muscle Shoals project, the annual $50,000,000 
rivers-and-harbors appropriation, which is being taken out of 
the War Department budget, and an appropriation for new 
naval construction. Is it to be the Hoover story all over 
again? Except for the emergency bank legislation of the 
first days of March, all else is of secondary importance to re- 
employing our citizenry. A five-billion-dollar public con- 
struction program is imperative. 


German Labor in Ruins 


HE Day of National Labor, celebrated in every part 
of Germany with customary Nazi pomp and swag- 
ger, fittingly presaged the sequestration of the unions 

affliated with the General Federation of Trade Unions, the 
arrest of the leading trade unionists, and the confiscation of 
all labor banks and workers’ cooperatives that followed a 
day later. With one stroke, the Hitler Government laid 
hands upon material possessions belonging to organized labor 
having a value of many millions of marks, to use them in the 
interests of the middle class against the working-class popu- 
lation of the Reich. 

That the General German Federation of Labor had 
4,800,000 members at the end of 1932, that is, that it had 
lost only 250,000 members during the years of severe in- 
dustrial depression since 1928—less than the number lost by 
the United Mine Workers of America during the same 
period—is proof, if proof were needed, of the solidarity of 
that organization. Outside these free trade unions approxi- 
mately two million German workers were organized in office 
workers’ organizations and in the Christian and liberal trade 
unions, which after the coup d’etat of May 2 voluntarily 
placed themselves under government control. 

The ruthlessness with which the government proceeded 
against the labor unions seems even more outrageous when 
one recalls that these unions not only abstained from all op- 
position to the Hitler regime, but actually expressed in un- 
ambiguous terms their willingness to cooperate within the 
national front. In previous issues we have commented upon 
negotiations that had taken place between the president of the 
G. G. F. L. and Hitler and Seldte. A declaration of the 
trade-union executive published in the German press made 
it appear that an understanding with the government was 
practically complete. His view of the situation was so gen- 
erally accepted that the representative of the Swedish trade 
unions, at the April session (Amsterdam) of the Trade 
Union International, moved the expulsion of the G. G. F. L. 
for its “unpardonable compliance with the demands of the 
fascist government.” The official May Day proclamation of 
the Propaganda Minister, Dr. Goebbels, which underscored 
the anti-Marxian character of this Day of National Labor, 
elicited from the federation the reply that it would partici- 
pate in the government’s plans for May Day “to honor cre- 
ative labor and celebrate the lining up of labor with the 
state.” Simultaneously it was announced that trade-union 
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But all 


headquarters would fly the national flag on May 1. 
this was of no avail. 

Materially, the confiscation of the workers’ cooperatives 
by the Hitler Government is a matter of even greater con- 
cern. The membership of these cooperatives represents an 
army of consumers with a purchasing power that will exceed 
800,000,000 marks in the current year. The army of 100,000 
employees needed for the operation of these cooperatives will 
give the National Socialists a welcome opportunity to place 
many thousands of their own followers—many of them are 
white-collar men—in agreeable and comparatively well-paid 
jobs. The same is true of the producers’ cooperatives, which 
employ an even greater number of workers and foremen. 
In the desperate financial situation of the nation the 80,- 
000,000 marks deposited by workers in cooperative savings 
accounts, now in the hands of the Hitler Government, are an 
important consideration. 

What the government will do with these cooperatives, 
which are especially numerous in the industrial districts, re- 
inains to be seen. It may be that they will be practically 
eliminated by prohibitive taxes from competition with the 
small tradesmen. It is not impossible, on the other hand, 
that the government may apply the postulates of the National 
Socialist program concerning department stores to the retail 
establishments of these cooperatives, and lease them to indi- 
vidual storekeepers for private operation. ‘These declara 
tions, which it has hitherto hesitated to apply to the large 
commercial undertakings of the rich, may fall relentlessly on 
the workers’ cooperative undertakings, for they, like the 
Jews, are helpless and defenseless under the Nazi regime. 

The fate of the unions is more easily forecast. “Uhev 
will be united under the direction and control of-a national 
commissioner, to be appointed in the near future, in a single 
corporation upon which will devolve the task—-simple enough 
under a fascist regime, as Mussolini’s experience has shown— 
of bringing about a peaceable regulation of all controversies 
that may arise between capital and labor. In other words, 
ninety-nine cases out of one hundred will be settled to the 
vatisfaction of the employers. ‘The workers, deprived of both 


press and organization, will be left in helpless subjugation. 


Pearl Buck, Heretic 


EARL BUCK has quietly resigned from the mission- 


ary service of the Presbyterian church. By so doing 

she has deprived us of the entertaining spectacle which 
a heresy trial would certainly have provided, but we are in- 
clined to believe that she was quite within her rights. After 
all, Mrs. Buck has already given the world some interesting 
novels, and she may well feel, as Dr. Johnson once did, that 
he has done as much as any individual is required to do for 
the amusement of the public. By now she is again en route 
tor China, no longer as a missionary but still “very much the 
of J. Lossing Buck, head of the department of rural 
economics and sociology in the University of Nanking. Prob- 
ibly she feels that a place where “the heathen rage” is pref- 
erable to one where the theologians rant. Indeed, she im- 
plied as much in the now famous Harper’s Magazine article 
in which she remarked, apropos the doctrine that an infidel 
is necessarily damned for all eternity unless a Christian mis- 
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sionary happens to come his way, “I agree with the Chiney 
who feel that their people should be protected from su 
superstition.” 

As for the controversy in which she refused to engay: 
it would have been marked by a certain quaint, academic jin 
terest. Having been a missionary all her life, Mrs. Bucj 
naturally took advantage of her presence in this country » 
discuss the good old American question of foreign mission. 
and their value. Being also an intelligent, well-informe, 
woman, she naturally said what at least the vast majority o: 
her informed coreligionists would say under similar circum 
stances—namely, that the value of her work certainly dic 
not lie in any Calvinistic theology which she might teach 1 
the Chinese farmers. Mrs. Buck did not go so far as to res: 
her case upon the value of the social service which America: 
missionaries have rendered. On the contrary, she reaffirme: 
her faith in the importance of what she believes to be th: 
essential spirit of the Christian religion. There is, she mair 
tained, a case for foreign missions because there is a case fo 
Christianity, because, all things considered, she would not b+ 
willing to see the influence of Christ disappear from the 
world. But she certainly did imply very plainly that six 
cared little whether this Christ was a historical figure « 
only a legend, and she reported incredible things of certain 
of her fellow-workers. 


I have seen the missionary narrow, uncharitable, un- 
appreciative, ignorant. I have seen him so filled with arro- 
gance in his own beliefs, so sure that all truth was with him 
and him only, that my heart has knelt with a humble one 
before the shrine of Buddha rather than before the God o! 
that missionary. ... I have seen missionaries . . . so lack 
ing in sympathy for the people they were supposed to be 
saving, so scornful of any civilization except their own, se 
harsh in their judgments upon one another, so coarse and 
sensitive among a sensitive and cultivated people that my 
heart fairly bled with shame. ... 1 have heard a missionary 
say, “Of course I tell these people their ancestors are in 
hell. If I did not believe that every heathen who did not 
confess Christ as his Savior burned in hell I would not be 
here.” 


Naturally Dr. J. Gresham Machen, professor at the 
ultra-orthodox Westminster Seminary in Philadelphia, an 
long prominent as a fundamentalist champion, objected 1 
such sentiments as these. He drew up a brief in which !x 
demanded that she be dismissed on the ground that she doe 
not hold a belief in the divinity of Christ essential, does n: 
credit the miracles described in the New Testament, and 
does not accept the doctrine of Original Sin. He peddle 
his objections from group to group until he found one wil! 
ing to present an “overture” looking to the reform of ty 
Board of Foreign Missions, and when the teapot tempe- 
was about to break, Mrs. Buck decided to save everybod 
trouble by resigning from her official post. 

Of course Dr. Machen has logic on his side. Of course 
Mrs. Buck’s opinions are so far removed from the officia 
creed of her church that John Calvin would have though’ 
dismissal a very inadequate penalty for opinions as dangerou: 
as hers. But of course, also, only a very smal] minority ot 
the leaders among the Presbyterians actually believe wha' 
they are theoretically required to believe, and Dr. Mache: 
is fighting a picturesquely hopeless fight against the spirit ©: 


his time. 
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“Guaranteed” Mortgages 


By BENEDICT A. LEERBURGER 


O mortgage company operating in New York City 
has paid the principal due the holders of its guar- 
anteed certificates maturing after January 1, 1932. 
Instead the companies have chosen to avail themselves of the 
customary eighteen months’ period of grace which is written 
As this period will expire on July | next, 
most investors have been at least mildly curious as to what 


in their contracts. 
concrete meaning would be given to the word “guarantee” 
as used in their certificates. 

About two and one-half billion dollars of mortgages 
have been guaranteed by the four largest companies operat- 
ing in New York City, and more than three billion dollars 
has been invested in guaranteed mortgages in New York 
State alone. ‘These companies have heretofore widely ad- 
vertised the safety as an investment of their guaranteed mort- 
gages. ‘They informed the public, moreover, that they were 
subject to the supervision of the Insurance Department of 
the State of New York, and that such investments were legal 
when made by trustees. It follows that the great bulk of 
the investors who bought the guaranteed mortgages and cer- 
tificates of these various companies were widows, infants, and 
other wards of the court. Savings banks, insurance com- 
panies, and charitable and fraternal organizations were also 
large investors in this type of security. There can be no 
question that the insurance feature of a guaranteed mortgage 
had a particular appeal to those intrusted with other people’s 
money. The belief in the additional factor of safety, namely, 
the guaranty, was often the deciding feature when making a 
choice of investments. 

It must be borne in mind that at all times since the 
companies first commenced selling these securities they have 
retained not only the bonus that the borrower was obliged 
to pay to procure the loan (in many cases and in most build- 
ing-loan contracts a sum equal to 10 per cent of the prin- 
cipal), as well as the cost of title searches and insurance, but 
also, as additional profit, the difference between the interest 
rate called for in the mortgage and the interest paid by them 
under the terms of their guaranteed certificates. This is the 
price the investor has paid for his guaranty. 

Various expedients were planned by the companies 
against the day of reckoning. Some went to the mortgage- 
holder and frankly asked to be relieved of the guaranty, agree- 
ing to give to the holder full power to negotiate directly 
with the owner of the property involved and foreclose or not 
(but at his own expense), as he might deem to be for his 
best interest. This method is the one now openly advocated 
by the present State Superintendent of Insurance of New 
York. Some companies wrote letters to all of their clients 
seeking both a reduction of the guaranteed interest rate and 
an extension of time within which to pay the principal. 
These letters dwelt with anxiety on the plight of the home- 
owner and even seemed to imply that the benefit of this act 
of mercy would be passed on immediately to the struggling 
wave-earner and home-owner. ‘The writer examined the 
records of 


if irned th if 


ome of the properties referred to in these letters 
in each instance the property had been 


recently foreclosed and was now owned by the mortgage 
company itself or its subsidiary. The struggling home-owne; 
was none other than the company itself. 

The third method was ingenious. A bill was prepared 
for introduction to the New York State legislature. A 
corps of astute lawyers framed the bill, coating it with sugar 
to insure its passage. In substance it was designed to bring 
about a moratorium. The companies were never deceived 
concerning its conflict with the Constitution but they believed 
that the inevitable litigation would give them an additiona! 
twenty-four months of grace. They had the Hoover com- 
plex that in time conditions would bring about a gradua! 
rise in values which would enable them to pay their more re- 
calcitrant clients. 

Another plan that died aborning contemplated the crea- 
tion of a new corporation called the Realty Stabilization 
Corporation, of which William C. Osborn had been elected 
president. It was to be capitalized at $10,000,000, contrib- 
uted by the companies. It was then to borrow from the 
R. F. C. enough money to pay its maturing obligations, as- 
signing to the R. F. C. a prior participating interest in the 
mortgages and retaining for its members the junior interest. 
In effect, the corporation would have become second mort- 
gagee and the R. F. C. would hold the first mortgages at 
greatly reduced face value. 

When the President of the United States declared a 
bank holiday, however, the State Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, George S. Van Schaick interpreted it to include the 
mortgage companies. Consequently, and ostensibly to pre- 
vent hoarding, he directed the companies to make no further 
payments on their obligations except where the companies 
received interest from the mortgagor. In such event the) 
were permitted to pay the interest—less a management fee 
and any reserve they might deem necessary to set up for the 
payment of real-estate taxes. As a result no further invest- 
ment by these companies is necessary. Moreover, they derive 
a profit from the management fee which they did not have 
under their prior contracts. The Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, in order to clothe this leniency with an apparent con- 
sideration, directed the companies not to sell any more 
guaranteed mortgages except with his express permission. 
The companies are really losing nothing by abiding by this 
decree for the reason that they have been unable to sell thei: 
guaranteed certificates since they first exercised their eighteen 
months’ period of grace. Their guaranteed mortgages and 
certificates were selling and still are selling at a huge dis- 
count in the open market. This “relief” will continue until 
the Governor or the legislature declares the “emergency” 2! 
an end, but until such time the companies are restrained 
from paying their obligations. ‘The State Superintendent ot 
Insurance, however, has neither taken them over nor directed 
their liquidation. 

In many instances the mortgage company is permitting 


the second mortgagee to collect the rental although the first 
} 


mortgage is in default and taxes have not been paid. ‘Lhe 


companies now have no incentive to protect the underlying 
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security, and since they must bear the cost of foreclosure 
themselves, their tendency is to remain wholly inactive. In 
these instances every dollar of rent paid to the second mort- 
vavee is taken directly from the first-mortgage certificate 
holders, who should be entitled to receive these rents or at 
least have them applied toward the payment of taxes. 

However, the companies have been successful in procur- 
ing some legislative relief. They have continued to seek 
direct relief by negotiating with the principal holders of 
these investments, but in most instances they encountered a 
legal difficulty. If they approached an insurance company 
or trustee of an estate and asked to be relieved from making 
payment, they were told that the guaranty could not legally 
be waived—and certainly not without some consideration or 
benefit to the trustee. Should a trustee waive the provisions 
of the guaranty, he would be personally chargeable with any 
loss that his ward might sustain as a result, since such action 
on his part obviously could not have been for the benefit of 
his ward. 

This situation was met by a bill introduced into the State 
legislature by Senator Buckley which became law on April 
2\. It permits an executor, administrator, trustee, or other 
person holding trust funds invested in guaranteed mortgages 
to “adjust, reduce, modify, postpone, or compound the same 
or any terms or conditions thereof including the rate of in- 
terest or any instalments thereof, and [the trustee] may at 
any time release the same.” Certainly, no possible benefit 
can accrue to those who waive the provisions of their con- 
tracts, and the legislation appears to be meaningless unless it 
is contemplated to exert some coercive pressure upon those 
institutions that now hold a large amount of these guaranteed 
mortgages, particularly those under the supervision of the 
same State superintendent as the life-insurance companies. A 
similar bill allowing savings banks to waive provisions of the 
guaranty was likewise passed. 

Since the purchaser of a guaranteed mortgage or certifi- 
cate is usually the antithesis of a speculator and has paid 
heavily for such guaranty, it is of interest to inquire just 
what he can hope to recoup from his guaranty. Subjoined 
is an analysis of the four leading companies in New York 
City operating under the Insurance Department of New 
York State. The figures, taken from the annual report of 
the State Superintendent of Insurance, are not encouraging 
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to the investor. (The figures for the year 1932 have not 
as yet been published.) 

It will be noted that not a single company has set up a 
reserve upon which to draw for payment of maturing obliga- 
tions under its guaranties. It should be noted further 
that each of the companies has regularly paid throughout the 
depression a constant rate of dividends to stockholders, and 
that since their organization from two to three times the 
amount of the contributed capital has been repaid. ‘The ad- 
vance report for 1933, skeletonizing the statement submitted 
by the State Superintendent of Insurance of New York and 
unaudited, nevertheless discloses that each of the four desig- 
nated companies paid dividends to their respective stock- 
holders, in three instances at the rate of 4% per cent. The 
Bond and Mortgage Guaranty Company paid an actual divi- 
dend of 19 per cent. In two companies the capital and sur- 
plus account for the year 1931 depreciated by two or three 
million dollars. Despite this fact, which indicates the trend 
in the real-estate market, the guaranties of the respective com- 
panies increased in 1931, in one instance five million dollars 
and in the other instance twenty-six million dollars (repre- 
senting a further increase in their contingent liabilities). It 
should also be noted that the salaries paid to officers, directors, 
and office employees were increased by three of the four 
companies. 

The fund available for distribution to the creditors is 
indicated in the capital and surplus accounts. Yet on the 
basis of the statements of December 31, 1931, the ratio be- 
tween these accounts and the amount of mortgages guaran- 
teed ranges from a low of 2 per cent to a high of 10 per cent. 
The conclusion that such an amount would be available is 
based on the assumption that the assets can be liquidated at 
the book value and at no cost, obviously a false assumption. 
The guaranty, as such, with reference to these companies, is 
at this time worth relatively nothing. 

In this connection, now that the horse has been stolen, 
the present Superintendent of Insurance is recommending 
legislation limiting the amount of mortgages that a company 
can guarantee on the basis of a stated ratio between such 
guaranties and capital and surplus. It will be a long time, 
however, before investors will again believe in the sanctity 
of the guaranteed mortgage. Until then such a recommenda- 
tion is only a beau geste. 
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ay Salaries paid Salaries’ paid Ratio of 
1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 Dividends paid| to officers, to officers, capital and 
Company Capital and Capital and Mortgages Mortgages Dividends Dividends since directors and | directors and surplus to 
surplus surplus guaranteed guaranteed organization |oficeemployees|officeemployees| guaranteed 
for 1930 for 19351 |mortgages,1931 
Lawyers 
oe Or $22,264,000 |$22,638,000 |$419,892,799|$434,870,115) $1,680,000 | $1,680,000 [$22,536,436 | $ 889,246 | $ 970,838 5 per cent 
Lawyers 
tele 28,554,160 | 26,355,221 | 219,371,995 | 224,348,880] 1,200,000 | 1,200,000 | 18,190,000 | 1,448,508 | 1,285,489 | 10 per cent 
N.Y.T.& 
M.Co.......| 64,401,538 | 61,321,561 | 702,979,828 | 728,689,245 | 4,000,000 | 4,000,000 | 29,421,894 | 2,479,273 2,651,482 8 per cent 
B. & M.G. Co. 
a subsidiary 
of the T. G. 
& T.). | 21,576,641 | 22,439,050 | 861,990,381 | 921,225,194 | 2,500,000 | 2,500,000 | 35,379,985 | 699,505 | 746,709 | 2 per cent 





Note that on an increase of less thanone million dollars in the capital and surplus account of 1931 over 1930, the Bond and Mortgage Guaranty 
Company increased by over sixty million dollars the amount of mortgages guaranteed by it. The New York Title and Mortgage Company with a 
decrease in the same account of more than three million dollars increased its mortgage guaranties by slightly less than twenty-six million dollars, 
and the Lawyers Title, with a similar reduction in its surplus account, nevertheless guaranteed an additional five million dollars in mortgages. 
Observe, moreover, that three companies in 1931 increased the amounts paid to the companies’ officers; and that since their organization they 


have paid to their stockholders dividends ranging from more than twice to three times the original investment. 
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Tax-tree Cities 
Public Profits from Municipal Power 


By LOUIS BARTLETT 


IGHTY-FOUR cities in the United States levy no 
taxes, yet perform all the functions of ordinary cities, 
and keep out of debt. There is nothing extraordinary 

in their location or natural advantages; they pay operating 
expenses, as many efficient factories do, from their by-products, 
and they keep expenses down by cutting out waste. These 
cities range in population from a few hundred to over 20,000, 
and are located in sixteen States. Oklahoma has fifty-five; 
Kansas seven; Indiana three; Michigan, lowa, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, and Nebraska two each; and Georgia, Texas, 
Vermont, Idaho, Washington, New York, New Jersey, and 
Wyoming one each. It sounds too good to be true, but the 
fact is stubborn; these cities levy no taxes, yet they are ef- 
ficiently run and furnish the services—police and fire pro- 
tection, streets, sewers, and schools—that well-managed mod- 
ern towns need. 

How is this possible, when most American cities are re- 
ducing salaries, cutting down improvements, neglecting up- 
keep, and at the same time struggling under a load of taxes 
in many cases too heavy to bear, as the delinquency lists show? 
‘The answer is simple. These cities use the profits from the 
sale of municipal water, gas, and electricity, which would 
otherwise go to private companies, to carry on police, educa- 
tional, and other non-revenue-producing services. In reality 
what citizens pay for public-utility services is a tax; but we 
are not used to calling it that, because it is not paid at the 
City Hall twice a year, but is turned over monthly to private 
companies which make a profit out of the transaction. More 
people pay for water, gas, and electricity than for the sup- 
port of city, county, State, and national governments ; and 
they pay far more for these services than they pay in taxes to 
any governmental unit. To illustrate: In California the 
cost of the State government for the current year is $126,- 
000,000 ; gas and electric bills alone amount to $188,000,000, 
or nearly 50 per cent more. City governments in California 
cost $145,000,000 and county governments $123,000,000. 
If the cost of water, telephone, and transportation were added 
to the $188,000,000, the disproportion would be much 
greater. No study of taxation, therefore, is complete if it 
omits consideration of what is paid for essential services which 
are furnished by a duly licensed monopoly, in other words, 
by a public-utility company. Necessary services, such as the 
supplying of bread under a competitive system, are of course 
in a different category. o 

Do we pay a fair price for our gas and electricity? 
Are the private utility companies honest and efficient? Ask 
the stockholder in the Insull holding companies. He knows. 
So do the stockholders of most utility companies. ‘Their 
stocks are being put through the wringer and they are realiz- 
ing that, with the water squeezed out, little remains. The 
first issuance of these so-called “securities” was a fraud on 
the public. But tons of paper and ink are still used to tell 
the world that the private companies, which admittedly were 
dishonest in their stock dealings, are honest and efficient in 


the management of their properties, that consumers receive 
from them good service at a fair price. 

But the fact that cities owning their own systems get 
equally good service at lower rates will not down. Some 
time ago Senator Norris introduced a graph into the Con- 
gressional Record showing that the average rate for domestic 
electric service in twenty-four American cities over a period 
of sixteen years was 7.4 cents per kilowatt hour, while during 
the same period in Ontario, Canada, the average for twenty- 
one cities was 1.6 cents per kilowatt hour. Since this stud) 
was made, prices under both public and private ownership 
have been reduced, but in about the same ratio. 

Ambassador Frederick Sackett told the World Powe; 
Conference in Germany two years ago that there was some 
thing wrong with an industry that sold its product for fifteen 
times its original cost. Two thousand cities which own and 
distribute their own electric power have discovered what is 
wrong—the companies make excessive profits which they hide 
from the public in a maze of holding companies, fictitious 
capitalization, and juggled bookkeeping that would make the 
Cretan labyrinth look like a four-track highway. And in 
order to keep people deluded, they employ all the arts o/ 
the propagandist and keep in pleasant personal touch with the 
leaders in every community—at the rate-payers’ expense. 

An interesting disclosure of how it is done came out re- 
cently in a rate hearing before the California Railroad Conv- 
mission, when the San Joaquin Light and Power Company 
was forced to give in detail all the items charged to its “op- 
erating expenses.” It paid the following club dues and ex- 
penses for its employees: twenty-two in the Commercial 
Club, five in the Exchange Club, four in the Rotary Club, 
one in the Round Table, five in the Lions Club, three in the 
Bakersfield Club (outside of the territory it serves), one in 
the Optimists Club, four in the Engineers Club, three in the 
University-Sequoia Club, one in the Business Men’s Club, 
one in the Petroleum Club, one in the Kiwanis Club, four in 
the Fresno City Farm Center, seven in the Ad Club, one in 
the American Legion, one in the Dairymen’s Club, one in 
the Press Club. And besides being a member of many of 
these clubs, the president of the company which operates in 
the vicinity of Fresno, 200 miles from San Francisco, had the 
rate-payers pay his club dues in the California Club, Com- 
mercial Club, Family Club, and Bohemian Club of San Fran- 
cisco, as well as in other clubs lumped together under the title 
“miscellaneous.” One wonders when he found the time to 
earn his salary of $22,900 a year. 

No one is louder in the cause of good government than 
these club members; in fact, that is why they are members. 
They must be leaders in their respective communities and see 
that the towns are run “right.” There must be no extrava- 
gance in city government; salaries must be kept down to the 
minimum. Especially in times of depression the pruning 
shears must be used freely to keep taxes down. They form 
“economy leagues,” “taxpayers’ associations,” and similar or- 
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ganizations with patriotic titles, and enrol many good citizens 
who innocently think they are working for the community. 
Let us look closely at one of these organizations. 

California, like other States, must pull in its belt. Since 
|931 its government has been operating with the abandon of 
. flush mining camp and piling up a deficit. There is a legiti- 
mate place for organizations to study the cost of government 
.nd stimulate the legislature to reduce taxes. It is no wonder 
that the State Chamber of Commerce and the California 
laxpayers Association assumed leadership in this direction. 
\When the legislature met, the senate appointed a “‘fact-find- 
‘ng’ committee on the cost of government which in three 
weeks made a survey of every department of the State gov- 
ernment and of many county and city activities, and presented 
four hundred bills to the legislature. It seemed a super- 
human task for a small group—but it developed that they had 
een “assisted” by the California Taxpayers Association. 
According to the survey, salaries were to be cut to the bone, 
consolidations and eliminations were to be made, schools were 
to be curtailed. Among other things the aggregate salaries of 
the seven Supreme Court justices were to be cut from $77,000 
to $56,000, or from an average of $11,000 to $8,000 every 
year. 

But who runs the California Taxpayers Association? 
Among its directors are the heads of the most important 
public-utility companies of the State. They want govern- 
mental taxes reduced. But what about the taxes they them- 
selves collect in gas, electric, telephone, telegraph, and rail- 
way rates? Is this clamor for tax reduction a means of di- 
verting attention from their own extravagance? One hesi- 
tates to say, but the list of salaries of over $5,000 a year re- 
cently reported to the California legislature by the Railroad 
Commissiorg is interesting, to say the least. A. F. Hocken- 
beamer, president of the Pacific Gas and Electric Company, 
the largest electric utility in the State, receives $75,000 a 
year, or enough to pay the seven salaries of the Supreme 
Court, at the figure his “California Taxpayers Association” 
thinks just, for a period of one year and four months; Paul 
Shoup, president of the Southern Pacific Railway Company, 
listed at $100,000, reported by the press to have been kicked 
upstairs at a salary of $125,000, gets enough to support the 
entire Supreme Court for two years. Other presidential 
salaries reported are: Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, $60,000; Southern California Gas Company, $50,000; 
Western Pacific Railroad, $43,500; Southern California 
Edison Company, $68,500. The total of salaries of over 
$11,500 paid by the last-named company would pay the re- 
duced salaries of the seven Supreme Court justices for seven 
years. 

The presidents of hi’? companies are generous to 
thers as well. The Pacific Gas and Electric Company pays 
one salary of $40,000, seven of $21,600, two of $18,000, 
even more over $11,000—in all, ninety-four salaries over 
55,000. The Southern California Edison Company reports 
one of $45,500, one of $33,500, one of $27,500, three more 
over $15,500, thirteen more over $11,500—in all, eighty-two 
ver $5,000. The Southern Pacific Company, in addition to 
ne salary of $125,000, pays one of $36,000, one of $35,000, 
two of $30,000, two of $25,000, two of $24,000, one of 
$20,000, two of $18,000, three of $15,000, and in all 160 

over $5,000. 

Even small solicitous for the 


electric utilities are 


551 
welfare of their presidents. The Vallejo Electric Light and 
Power Company, generating no power and serving a small 
community, pays $15,000 a year to its president, not far from 
a dollar apiece from every man, woman, and child in the 
town. 

These fine salaries should enable the companies to get 
the very best brains in the community, which should be re- 
flected in good ’service and lower rates to the consumers. 
Service, in general, is good, but rates are another story. 
k-xact comparison of rates is difficult to make, because each 
company has a policy all its own, usually making up its rates 
by adding to a minimum charge a price per kilowatt hour 
which varies according to the quantity used. Such compari- 
sons are not available in all the States, but I recently made 
such a study for the Commonwealth Club of San Francisco, 


published in its Transactions for June, 1932. It may be said 
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These four charts show the amount of power for domestic use 
obtainable for $1, $2, $5, and $16 in various California communities. 
All the cities listed own their own power plants. The Pacific Gas 
and Electric Company, the San Joaquin Light and Power Company, 
and the Southern California Edison Company are privately owned. 
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that the private companies’ rates in California are lower on 
the average than those of companies operating elsewhere in 
the United States, though more than twice as high as the 
rates in Ontario, Canada, under public ownership. “T'wenty- 
one California cities own their own distributing systems, most 
of them buying power wholesale from the private companies. 
A comparison of domestic rates in these cities for lighting, 
heating, and cooking with those of the Pacific Gas and Elec- 
tric Company shows that three smal! towns in the group 
charge slightly higher rates and that all the others charge 
less. 

For instance, for $1 a month the Pacific Gas and Elec- 
tric Company gives 13 kilowatt hours; Los Angeles, Glen- 
dale, and Burbank give 21. For $2 the P. G. and E. sells 
37 kilowatt hours; Palo Alto sells 46, Pasadena 47, Los 
Angeles 48, and Healdsburg 60; Ottawa, Ontario, sells 128 
and ‘Tacoma, Washington, 130. Much the same ratios are 
found in the amounts of current for domestic use that can be 
bought for $3, $5, or more per month, and apply also for 
energy for commercial lighting and industrial use. Los 
Angeles attributes a large part of its industrial growth to its 
cheap municipal power rates, which had to be met by private 
competitors. 

These cheaper power rates would hardly justify the 
cities, however, if they caused a deficit which had to be met 
from taxes. That side of the picture should be examined 
also. Do the cities subsidize their electric plants? ‘The re- 
port I have cited contains exact data on this subject. It was 
found that after paying all operating expenses, depreciation 
on the investment, interest on debt, and so on—all of the 
items except taxes that the private companies pay—the cities 
made the following net profits per annum: Pasadena 47 per 
cent, Redding 46 per cent, Anaheim 46 per cent, Glendale 
45 per cent, Lodi 38 per cent, Healdsburg 37 per cent, Ala- 
meda 35 per cent, Riverside 35 per cent, Palo Alto 34 per 
cent, Roseville 32 per cent, Santa Clara 28 per cent, Los 
Angeles 28 per cent. Moreover, the least net profit was 19 
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These two charts show the amount of power for commercial 
lighting obtainable for $5 and for $20. All the cities listed own theit 
own power plants. Pacific Gas and Electric, San Joaquin Light and 
Power, and Southern California Edison are private companies 
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per cent, in Burbank, where the city has not a monopoly anj 
must compete with the Southern California Edison Com. 
pany. In California electric-utility taxes average about 101, 
per cent of gross receipts. After that item is deducted (fo; 
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These two charts show the amount of industrial power obtain- 
able for $15 and for $60. Pacific Gas and Electric, San Joaquin 
Light and Power, and Southern California Edison are private 
companies. 


bookkeeping purposes) the cities, operating with low-paid 
management, make from 81% per cent net to 351% per cent 
net profit every year, the average being well over 20 
per cent. 

This theoretical tax allowance of 10% per cent has no 
real significance, however, as all of the net profit of the mu- 
nicipal plants is used for city purposes. None goes out as 
dividends. What the private companies pay is an involun 
tary contribution to the cost of government, which we cal! 
a tax; the profits on operation made by the cities are all vol- 
untary contributions for the same ends, and remove the neces- 
sity for a tax to raise the amount of this contribution. These 
are the sums that make “tax-free cities.” In California there 
are none such, for the cities have adopted the policy of reduc- 
ing rates and thus giving a wider usefulness to electric en- 
ergy, but as we have seen, even at the lower rates great 
profits are made. Some statistics gathered just before the 
crash by Bird and Ryan in their book “Public Ownership on 
Trial” show that the net Pa °* the public electric plants 

e amount raised by taxation 
in the same cities. The results of later years show substan- 
tially the same percentage. The net profits of the public 
plants have suffered less from the depression than almost any 


aggregate over 30 per cent o 


private business, and their net profits are approximately the 
same as three or four years ago. Those cities which also dis- 
tribute gas make a comparable showing, so that if we add to 
the profits made from the sale of electricity those to be made 
by selling gas and water and giving telephone service at fair 
rates, the mystery of the tax-free city is solved. 

(This is the fourth of a series of articles on electric 
power and the consumer. The fifth will appear in an early 


issue.) 
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The Hitler Myth—a Forecast 


By OSCAR JASZI 


O one with any historical knowledge of the rise 

of Horthy in Hungary, or of how Mussolini came 
L into power in Italy, can have the smallest doubt that 
very soon Adolf Hitler will emerge as a bulwark of European 
equilibrium, a bellicose leader for peace, a pet child of inter- 
ational capitalism, and a staunch defender of Western civ- 
lization against the Soviets. This conclusion was implicitly 
stated only recently by the Hungarian Premier, Julius 
Gémbés, when at a sumptuous banquet of the government 
party he declared that “what Germany is going through now 
Hungary experienced in 1919, while today it is a picture of 
law and order.” 

Who could be more justified in such a conclusion than 
the eminent Hungarian statesman? It was His Excellency 
who in that stormy period of 1919 organized the white ter- 
roristic bands which murdered Jews, Socialists, and Com- 
munists in wholesale fashion, clubbed all adverse public 
opinion, drove out the Jewish students from the universities, 
out their own adherents into all offices and influential busi- 
ness positions, discarded the old parliament, and made the 
proletarian class a tolerated political organization and an 
obedient instrument in the hands of the government. And 
when all this was done, peace and harmony settled over the 
lacerated country. There is now no need for terrorism or 
extra-legal means, because terrorism and extra-legal means 
have been legalized. 

The mechanism runs admirably. The rich Jews are 
now more powerful than ever, and the poor Jews participate 
democratically in the starvation level of the Gentile pro- 
letariat and small peasantry. Even the so-called parlia- 
mentary system has been maintained, for the open ballot and 
the gendarmerie make it possible to elect any man who is a 
supporter of the government. No public meetings are toler- 
ated, and the villages are guarded by armed force against 
“unscrupulous” demagogues. There can be no strike in this 
happy country, because an immense reserve army of the job- 
less menaces even the starvation wages of the employed. 
Higher education has been purged of Marxist doctrines and 
similar scientific bacilli; and racial-national science is no 
longer opposed by disagreeable aliens. If this has been done 
on a small scale in feudal Hungary, and on a far larger scale 
in semi-capitalistic Italy, why should it not be done in the 
heart of Western Europe, with an efficiency appropriate to 
the Prussian genius? 

The legend of a glorious national revolution is already 
being created. Hitler, like Mussolini, came to power with 
the help of the army and police, and with the active support of 
the head of the state and the most influential military and 
bureaucratic circles, and neither Hitler nor any of his fellow- 
leaders risked his life in conquering the state. But the new 
history will paint in the most glowing colors the heroic 
achievements of the Nazis, which are comparable to Musso- 
lini’s March on Rome (G. Salvemini has abundantly shown 
that the leader of the Fascisti made his triumphal entry into 
the Holy City in a sleeping-car). From then on, events will 
move in something like the following fashion. 


September, 1933. <A distinguished group of American 
university professors, recently in Germany under the auspices 
of some German navigation companies to study the “atrocity 
campaign,” make a declaration. Though there have been, say 
these eminent men, some minor excesses—natural and in- 
evitable in a time of national upheaval—Germany is all right, 
and foreigners enjoy the perfect hospitality of this people of 
poets and thinkers. At the same time the professors vigor- 
ously report that they have not seen a single Jew clubbed 
down or maltreated before the Hotel Adlon. Of course they 
have not visited the concentration camps in which Socialists, 
Communists, and pacifists are doing compulsory work; but 
that little episode is surely not important in view of the grow- 
ing prosperity of Germany. 

November, 1933. An editorial in the New York Daily 
Planet states that the spirit of industry is returning to Ger- 
many and that capital, unencumbered by social legislation, has 
splendid prospects of expansion. There are mildly com- 
plimentary allusions to Hitler. It is hinted that he begins 
to behave like a real statesman and that the spirit of anti- 
Semitism is ebbing. Some of the greatest Jewish business 
men, it is pointed out, have uttered unqualified praises of the 
“savior” of Central Europe from bolshevism. 

December, 1933. President Nicholas Murray Butler of 
Columbia University has a much-discussed luncheon party 
with Hitler. The great scholar discloses his newest peace 
plan to the dictator and is agreeably surprised by the sympa- 
thy with which the Nazi leader greets his ideas. A perfect 
diplomat, President Butler does not even mention those paci- 
fist colleagues of his in Germany who are still in internment 
camps, because the chief principle of the eminent scholar is 
not to discuss the internal situation of a foreign country. 

March, 1934. The dailies announce the appearance of 
a sensational book written by six outstanding American politi- 
cal scientists, entitled ““The New Corporative State in Ger- 
many.” In this splendid collection of essays our leading 
scientists show how Germany has opened new roads toward 
democracy and how Hitler and his friends have achieved a 
kind of synthesis of Hegel, Gierke, and Othmar Spann. To 
be sure, no one in Germany is allowed to express any dis- 
senting opinion, but it cannot be doubted that democracy 
has found through the Prussian organization new and un- 
precedented means of self-expression. 

September, 1934. The Pope concludes a new concordat 
with the German Reich. The Holy Father exhorts the 
Catholics to cooperate in the national unification of Germany, 
in the spirit of love and harmony, with due regard for other 
races. Certain wicked foreign papers comment on the great 
event under the head, “God Again with the Stronger Bat- 
talions.” 

December, 1935. <A sensational speech by Adolf Hitler 
arouses much comment. It carries the headline, ““The Re- 
ception of the Jews in Germany.” In this address of a 
brilliant statesman Hitler cautions his followers against too 
much anti-Semitism; now that all foreigners are out of office 
and no longer occupy chairs of learning, he makes a distinction 
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between patriotic and Marxist Jews. For the first, he advo- 
cates a certain amount of limited toleration for the benefit 
of the Teutons. 

February, 1936. Emil Ludwig makes his first trip to 
Germany since his expulsion. The fruit of this return is a 
book, ‘““Gespriche mit Hitler,” in which the noted historian 
describes the political, metaphysical, and religious opinions 
of the great German leader, who has for so long been lamen- 
tably misunderstood by the hysterical public. 

August, 1936. Three-fourths of the concentration 
camps are disbanded, owing to the fact that the most wicked 
Communists have died, while the better elements have been 
converted to true German principles. Unfortunately, the 
Minister of Propaganda states, some camps must be re- 
tained for new criminals who continue to appear in spite of 
the enlightening influence of the corporative state. Signor 
Mussolini is more happily situated. He need not maintain 
such camps at home within Italy, since he has the Lipari 


’ 


Islands for such purposes. The reason for Germany’s im 
perfect pacification is the stealing of her colonies. 
January, 1937. Some of the influential Powers in th 
League of Nations, becoming more and more friendly to 
Germany under the leadership of Ramsay MacDonald, advo. 
cate the necessity of giving a new colony to Germany fo; 
purposes of peace, in return for her good-will in internationa! 
cooperation. This suggestion is further supported by the 
need of Germany for a place to put her irreconcilable Com 
munists, that she may refrain from spoiling the beauty of 
the German landscape with barbed-wired internment camps. 


While this series of events is taking place, all the peace- 
ful states of Europe will continue their race for armaments. 
and the murmur of the oppressed proletariat will become 
more and more menacing. The dictatorships must either go 
to war or face open rebellion. There can be no doubt as to 
their choice. 


The Colleges Renounce War 


By HAROLD SEIDMAN 


HE student pacifist campaign inaugurated by the 

Brown University Daily Herald has aroused enthusi- 

astic support among college students throughout the 
country. Columbia University was the first to respond to the 
Herald’s suggestion of a college campaign against war; 
Princeton and Bucknell soon followed. Active campaigns 
are now being carried on at about ninety universities and 
colleges. Every college and university in the United States 
will probably do some sort of anti-war work during the com- 
ing months. 

Campaigns at the City College in New York City and 
the University of Nebraska were stopped by the threat of 
withdrawal of appropriations by the city and State. As the 
editor of the Daily Nebraskan wrote: “It is unfortunate that 
4 university must be so subservient to mass opinion on account 
of the necessity for support from State resources.” A more 
liberal stand has been taken in most of the colleges, notably 
at Brown, where in spite of much criticism the administration 
has not attempted in any way to interfere with the pacifist 
activities of the Brown Daily Herald. 

Increasing militarist propaganda in newsreels, yellow 
journals, and certain magazines was responsible for the de- 
cision of a group of students at Brown that something must 
he done immediately to prevent the United States from plung- 
ing into another war which might well destroy civilization. 
A newsreel advocating the building up of the fleet provided 
the immediate spark. Needless to say, the Herald’s cam- 
paign aroused a storm of criticism among the conservative 
citizens of Rhode Island. William A. Needham, Providence 
ittorney and so-called World War veteran, led the attack. 
‘It is immature, false, pernicious, and dishonorable, positively 
vicious,” said Mr, Needham. 
far better than they do—these immature minds which do not 


“I know the horrors of war 


know the smell of powder or the sound of an enemy shot. 
This is a foreign movement of communistic tendencies.” 
Mr. Needham neglected to say where he had obtained 


his intimate knowledge of the “horrors of war.” In July, 


1918, Mr. Needham joined the navy. He was commissioned 
as a lieutenant and sent to the naval gun factory in Washing 
ton. After he had learned about guns, Lieutenant Need 
ham was transferred to the Boston Navy Yard, where he was 
put in charge of cable inspection. When the war ended, Mr. 
Needham was still in the Boston Navy Yard. It is possible 
that one can learn about the “horrors of war” in a navy yard, 
but certainly Lieutenant Needham never heard an enem) 
shot. 

Others were equally horrified that students should pro 
test against giving their lives to make the world safe for th: 
steel magnates and munitions manufacturers. Cowards, reds 
corrupters of youth, conspirators against the United States 
Grover Cleveland Bergdolls—these were only a few of the 
epithets hurled at those students who dared to question the 
efficacy of war as a method for settling international disputes 
Mrs. Paul FitzSimons, president of the Newport Count 
Women’s Republican Club, had “no words to express her 
scorn and contempt for those who would corrupt the youth 
of the nation to cowardice.” “I am not in favor of war,” 
she said, “but we must have an army and navy to protect ou’ 
commerce and nationals abroad, for until the soul of man is 
purged of jealousy and ambition there is going to be war.” 
As a result of the furor raised by the “patriots,” the State 
legislature in all its dignity decided to investigate. In the 
meantime, although those who attacked the Brown pacifist: 
obtained most of the newspaper space, many prominent people 
flocked to their support. A large group of well-known Provi 
dence lawyers offered their services to the students. Letters 
poured in from alumni in all sections of the country urging 
the Daily Herald to hold its ground. 

Realizing, apparently, that the legislature had been rather 
hasty, the investigating committee has exonerated the Dail; 
Herald of the charges of communism and treason withou' 
holding any hearings. The committee report, however, re 
flects the smug attitude of many of our elders. It states that 
“the embryonic editors were apparently toying with ideas, 
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ind prophesies that “they, actuated by the principle of antici- 
patory threatened invasion, like Brown men of other years, 
ould be among the first to answer the call to the colors.” 

Experienced peace workers told us that we would do well 
-o obtain two hundred pacifist signatures at Brown. Ap- 
oroximately four hundred undergraduates in this conservative 
New England school have already signed the pledge not to 
ar arms except in case of invasion of the mainland, and 
nly half the school has been covered. The captain of the 
‘yotball team, an All-American quarterback, a Rhodes 
scholar, and most of the other prominent men on the campus 
.re members of the peace committee and enthusiastic work- 
ers for the cause. Pacifism is becoming respectable in the 
colleges. 

The primary purpose of the campaign instituted at 
Brown is not merely to obtain pledges but to educate under- 
zraduates, both men and women. A member of the peace 
committee at Brown who has in his possession a book con- 
taining photographs of the “glories” of war speaks to each 
student individually. If a student refuses to sign, he is asked 
to state his reasons. The number of men converted by these 
liscussions was surprising. Some students who withheld 
their signatures for two hours became ardent workers after- 
wards and persuaded other men to sign. 

The answers were very revealing. The majority of 
those who refused to sign also refused to state reasons. They 
just “felt” that one should fight for his country if called 
upon but they didn’t know why. “War is a necessary evil,” 
“oledges are useless,” “we must protect our interests,” “we 
must protect our possessions,” “it is better to fight abroad 
than at home,” “we owe something to our country,” “we 
should not make any decision until the time of crisis arrives,” 
“the American Revolution and Civil War were good wars,” 
“the women should preserve the peace,” “it’s cowardly and 
radical,” were some of the reasons offered. Several parents 
ordered their sons to remove their names from the petitions. 
Many students expressed sympathy with the movement but 
said they could not sign because of previous obligations to the 
R. O. T. C. and C. M. T. C., and others stated that if it 
were known that they were pacifists they could not make any 
progress in local politics. 

Originally 145 colleges were invited by the Daily Her- 
ald to join in the peace campaign. Now, through the coop- 
eration of the Intercollegiate Disarmament Council, the 
movement is spreading to every college in the United States. 
Students are offered the choice of signing either the Brown 
pledge or the absolute Oxford pledge. 

Conservatives find it difficult to comprehend that Ameri- 
can students are extending their interests beyond football, 
liquor, and sex. Even today the average college man does 
not read a newspaper regularly, but the great interest aroused 
by the peace campaign augurs well for the future. The 
American college student may be finally emerging from his 
mental lethargy. The results of the World War have shown 
him that all wars are futile and sponsored by selfish interests. 
The Needhams and the FitzSimonses are effectively demon- 
strating that only united and forceful action can preserve 
peace. In the Kellogg-Briand Pact sixty nations have re- 


nounced war as an instrument of national policy, and Ameri- 
can college students demand that this pact be upheld. It will 
take more than flag-waving and bugle calls to empty the col- 
leges for another war. 


Traveling Light 
II. More than Sight-Seeing 


By JOHN ROTHSCHILD 


EOPLE of taste generally feel themselves superior to 
p group travel. They shrink from being herded. They 

fear abridgment of their freedom to go where they like 
and see what they enjoy. Few realize that in a small con- 
genial party one may actually have more freedom of move- 
ment, see more, and have a better time than if one travels 
independently. 

A college professor writes to a travel organization: “We 
found that everywhere we went on the second trip [inde 
pendent] we had to take one of the big sight-seeing buses, 
which meant that we did all our sight-seeing, not in groups 
of twelve or thirteen, but in crowds of seventy or more.” 
The organized tour may save money, nerves, and time. Also 
it often affords opportunities for meeting notable personali- 
ties, seeing unusual places, attending special events—oppor- 
tunities which cannot be arranged for private individuals. 
The following trips are suggestive of the best in group travel] 
for the summer of 1933. 

Below our borders lies a land of vivid beauty, stranger 
to Americans than countries half around the world—a mod- 
ern state emerging from the civilization of medieval Spain 
and the ancient Indian civilizations of this continent. The 
Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin America con- 
ducts an annual seminar in Mexico which provides an ap- 
proach to Mexico’s picturesque fascination as well as an in- 
sight into her history and her problems. The seminar this 
year will be held in Cuernavaca and Mexico City from July 
8 to 28. The program includes lectures and round tables on 
archaeology, economics, literature, arts and crafts, interna- 
tional relations, and history, and field trips within a radius 
of a hundred miles. The trip can be made by steamer or by 
rail, the steamer being less expensive and much more pleas- 
ant. The round-trip rate for the whole period is $398.50 
from New York, including steamer, hotels, transportation in 
Mexico, and meals except in Mexico City. Rates for rai! 
travel and for a shorter period in Mexico will be given by 
the committee at 112 East Nineteenth Street, New York. 

American Boys Abroad is an enterprise addressed to boys 
of senior-high-school and junior-college age. Dr. and Mrs. 
Sven V. Knudsen of 248 Boylston Street, Boston, direct the 
groups. Sailing on July 5 the boys travel through five Euro- 
pean countries and spend a week as guests of private families 
in Holland. Dr. Knudsen has taken 800 boys abroad since 
1927. This year a group of girls will enjoy the advantages 
which Dr. Knudsen offers. Members of the groups must be 
recommended by educators or by persons known to Dr. 
Knudsen. The rate is $335 round trip from New York for 
boys under nineteen years and $375 for boys over nineteen. 
The trip lasts eight weeks. 

The seventh Cultural Expedition through Pacific Asia 
commanded by Upton Close will embark this summer from 
Vancouver in two sailings, on June 17 and July 1. The ex- 
pedition spends thirty-two days in China and Japan—not in 
the ports that tourists usually see but in inland towns and 
cities. A series of lectures on shipboard, meetings with 
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Chinese and Japanese personalities, intelligently conducted 
sight-seeing, the intimate knowledge of the Orient which 
Upton Close possesses, are the distinguishing features of this 
trip. ‘lhe expedition breaks up into parties of twenty-five 
for land travel, each with American leaders and native 
guides. Costs are $675 for the July 1 sailing and $720 for 
the June 17 sailing, which latter includes a longer cruise with 
calls at Honolulu, Hong Kong, and Manila. Application 
should be made to Upton Close Expeditions, 333 East Sev- 
enteenth Street, New York. 

‘The International Student Service (140 Nassau Street, 
New York) sponsors a sixty-three-day trip tor young men 
under the leadership of Kenneth Holland, its executive sec- 
retary. High lights are a steamer trip up the Rhine, a four- 
day canoe trip down the Danube, hikes in the Bavarian and 
Swiss Alps, the International Student Service Conference at 
Ettal, special scenes from the Oberammergau Passion Play, 
a lake trip from Geneva to Lausanne. ‘The cost is $375 
for the round trip from New York, and the party sails on 
June 24. 

The League of Nations Association plans a European 
trip for those who wish to make their holiday count in 
knowledge of world affairs. ‘The Institute of International 
Relations in Geneva is the focal point. The group will spend 
a month in Europe and Russia. The cost from New York 
back to New York is $545. The tour has been organized in 
conjunction with World Acquaintance Travel, Inc., of 56 
West Forty-fifth Street, New York. 

The American People’s College in Europe is a most 
seductive educational institution which makes study as pain- 
less as possible. Students combine travel in other European 
countries with their resident work at Oecetz in the Austrian 
Tyrol. This year the college offers three weeks of residence 
in Octz, two weeks of travel in Europe, and the round-trip 
steamship passage for a total of $344. The study period in- 
cludes easy hiking and mountain climbing. Longer study and 
travel periods up to fourteen months are offered for less than 
a thousand dollars. The travel part of the tour is under the 
management of the Pocono Study Tours, 55 West Forty- 
second Street, New York. 

The Open Road, 56 West Forty-fifth Street, announces 
over forty groups which will travel in Europe or the Soviet 
Union or both this summer. Among these the party headed 
by General Victor A. Yakhontoff is of special interest because 
of the leader. General Yakhontoff was a soldier and diplo- 
mat under the czarist regime and a member of the Kerensky 
He revisited Soviet Russia in 1929 and 1931, 
and so is familiar with the new Russia as well as the old. 


(jovernment. 


The round-trip rate for his party is $675, with thirty-two 
days in Russia. 

The League for Industrial Democracy sponsors a fourth 
annual tour through the Open Road. The group will spend 
six weeks in Europe and Russia under the leadership of Pro- 
fessor Colston Ek. Warne, of Amherst College. The subject 
for study is Socialism, Fascism, and Capitalism in Europe; 
the cost of the round trip is $445. 

The Open Road is organizing a students’ tour of Pales- 
tine based on stays in workers’ settlements and colonies. 
Travel in Palestine, a country of short distances and good 
roads, is by motor bus. 

\ peace study tour for teachers, lecturers, and lay 


students of international affairs has been arranged through 


the Open Road by the Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom. Seven weeks of travel through Europe 
and Russia, with transatlantic passage, cost $630. 

(This is the second appearance of a column of travel in- 
formation which is being run at intervals in The Nation. 
The list of unusual tours of special interest to Nation readers 
will be continued next week.) 


In the Driftway 


HE menace of the airplane to life, liberty, and the pur- 

suit of happiness is becoming acute. It reached a 

high-water mark in acuteness some weeks ago when 
an airplane landed, not intentionally, in the midst of one pre 
sumably happy home, which it demolished, and then rolled 
on to destroy a second house, killing ten or a dozen inno- 
cent—shall we cal] them under-standers? It was at that 
moment that the Drifter decided to cooperate in a project put 
forward by a correspondent in San Francisco, Ernst Bacon. 
Mr. Bacon is concerned with preserving not only human life 
but what inviolability still remains of the human ear. 


Quite apart [he writes] from its potentialities as a 
weapon of destruction, the airplane is already such an 
offense to one’s sensibilities that the prospect of an eventual 
Henry Fordian production is utterly appalling. 

The automobile has long been a vehicle with which the 
careless and the insolent could annoy and abuse their walk- 
ing fellow-men without fear of retaliation. And now one 
man may indulge his arrogant pleasure in swooping over 
cities, disturbing entire populations with his waspish dron- 
ings. Let an army officer decide to whoop up interest in the 
air force by staging a little sham battle, and all safety laws 
regulating the height of flying are suspended, work below is 
stopped, motorists collide, and men go mad. 

There is still today some distinction left between city 
and country, some few regions in which quiet prevails, but 
I fear this happy state will not last much longer. Friends 
of mine who had spent four days getting into the heart of 
the high Sierras were surprised one afternoon to see—and 
hear—a plane bringing a party from Hollywood for an 
afternoon’s fishing, landing on one of the lakes. 

The popular myth that flying brings a new freedom, 
offers new sensations and experiences, has been pretty well 
settled by now. To those who have neither faith nor inter- 
est in such a bauble, and who still possess remnants of ears 
and nerves, I offer membership in the Society for the Sup- 
pression of Airplanes. The offices will be ‘ocated under 
Niagara Falls. 


+ * . * * 


HE most alarming thing in Mr. Bacon’s letter is the 
Hollywood fishing expedition. The Drifter has always 
comforted himself with the thought that the overwhelming 
flood of automobiles—horns, stench, stupid drivers, and all— 
could never reach certain high and quiet places. Never in his 
wildest nightmares has he pictured a movie actress fishing in 
one of his favorite glacial lakes. Now the danger of attack 
from above threatens his last refuge. There is only one 
thing to do. When the Drifter sees, say Jean Harlow, step 
ping out of a plane on to the unsullied snows of Heaven's 

Peak he will take a flying leap off the other side. 

Tue Drirter 
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Mr. Lewisohn Raises a Storm 


(o THE Epitors oF THE NATION: 

As a literary critic Mr. Ludwig Lewisohn has few living 
superiors. But unfortunately, one looks in vain in his discussions 
: political and social problems for a display of those qualities 
ot clear thinking, restraint, and understanding of the subject 
matter which distinguish his critical writings. Mr. Lewisohn’s 
jiatribe against Hitlerism, in a recent number of The Nation, 
not only matches in emotional abandon the utterances of Hitler 
himself, but is so naive and unrealistic in its political and psycho- 
logical assumptions that it could be dismissed entirely were it 
not that Mr. Lewisohn’s role of a latter-day prophet in Israel 
makes it advisable to examine and evaluate this latest encyclical. 

Such an examination leads inevitably to the conclusion that 
\lr. Lewisohn, in making his frenetic demand for racial isola- 
tion, is performing a distinct disservice not only to millions of 
Jews, but to those millions of non-Jews in every land who be- 
lieve that the gradual breaking down of national, racial, and 
religious barriers is an essential part of any program for the 
establishment of an ordered and peaceful society. 

On its very face, Mr. Lewisohn’s ill-considered pronuncia- 
miento is invalidated by its own inconsistencies. In one breath 
he boasts of the Jewish contributions to German culture, and in 
the next denounces the German Jews for not remaining aloof 
from the activities in which they have won distinction. And his 
fervent plea for Jewish solidarity is not in tune with his com- 
placent willingness to abandon the Jewish Communists to their 
tate. 

It is all very well for Mr. Lewisohn to urge his fellow-Jews 
to throw themselves into battle, cryptically shouting Shmah 
/srael, but like most generals when they order their shock-troops 
nto action, Mr. Lewisohn is comfortably installed in his Staff 
Headquarters at a safe distance from the front-line trenches. 
One remembers, too, that he is a comparatively recent convert to 
intransigent Zionism, and that his war-time resignation from a 
\liddle Western college was perhaps not unrelated to his ardent 
defense of that German culture which he now berates other 
German Jews for adopting. If I seem to harp upon these in- 
consistencies, it is merely in order to emphasize my belief that 
his position is that of a weaver of romantic daydreams—a clois- 
tered man, who shuts his eyes to the realities of life. In a man 
of lesser attainments such passionate advocacy of an isolationist 
policy might even be regarded as the rationalization of personal 
problems of adjustment. 

At any rate, if Mr. Lewisohn were as familiar with the 
psychology of the Jews as he is with their history, he would be 
less insistent in his demand for isolation. The fact is that most 
Jews are like the majority of people of any race, creed, or na- 
tionality. That is to say, they are not heroes, martyrs, or ego- 
maniacs, but simple, unpretentious folk who are less interested 
in abstract problems of culture or of philosophy than in the con- 
rete business of daily living. They want security for them- 
selves and their families, economic opportunity, and peaceable 
ind friendly intercourse with their neighbors. They have the 
same natural affection for the land of their birth or adoption as 
do any other people and the same healthy tendency to accept the 
prevailing mores and idiom. They may muse more or less ten- 
derly over the traditions and past glories of their race, but in 
practice they identify themselves with their political and eco- 
nomic environment rather than with their racial group. In so 
tar as they have succeeded in this process of adjustment, they 
\ave prospered; in so far as they have pursued the policy of self- 
egregation which Mr. Lewisohn advocates, they have laid 
themselves open to the hostility which the alien always incurs. 


After all, it is some two thousand years since Jerusalem 
fell. As well try to recapture its somewhat dubious glories as 
to rebuild and reanimate the Parthenon. Mr. Lewisohn’s Ju- 
daism is as unthinking and as destructive as Hitler's Teutonism. 
In fact, it is of a piece with it: a reversion to the superstitions 
and prejudices of a bygone age rather than an intelligent ac- 
ceptance of the actualities of the modern world. Obviously, it is 
as ridiculous to ask Einstein, Freud, and Bruno Walter to speak 
a dead tongue and court racial martyrdom with Mr. Lewisohn’s 
barbaric battle cry on their lips, as it would be to expect James 
Weldon Johnson and W. E. B. Du Bois to practice cannibalism 
and voodoo, or Will Rogers and former Vice-President Curtis 
to put on war paint and charge down Pennsylvania Avenue, 
brandishing tomahawks. 

On the whole, the position of the Jew throughout the world 
today is better than it has ever been. True, anti-Semitism exists 
everywhere, but it is progressively diminishing and will continue 
to diminish in exact ratio to the Jew’s adaptation to his en- 
vironment. Mr. Lewisohn’s Zionism is a utopian fantasy, as 
anyone can determine for himself by trying to find a common 
denominator for Einstein, Otto H. Kahn, a Rumanian rabbi, 
Benny Leonard, Leon Trotzky, a Palestinian farmer, George 
Jean Nathan, Gyp the Blood, Lord Reading, a town beggar in 
the Atlas Mountains, Max D. Steuer, a Bronx sweatshop 
worker, and Fannie Brice. 

I yield to no one in my detestation of Hitler and all his 
works. But the way to defeat Hitler is not by answering him 
with an appeal to the same narrow clannishness which he per- 
sonifies. The hope of the world lies in the determination of 
humane and enlightened men and women everywhere to join 
hands in a common effort to liberate all the peoples of the earth 
from the stifling heritage of racial and national fear, suspicion, 
and hatred, in order that society may be reorganized upon broad 
humanitarian principles. Mr. Lewisohn, by raising obsolete 
battle cries, serves only to obscure the basic social, economic, and 
political problems which must be solved if Western civilization 
is to survive. 


New York, May 4 Eimer Rice 


Jerusalem Would Be Lonely 


To tHE Eptrors or THe NATION: 

It is only natural that such a noisy lament as that which 
Ludwig Lewisohn utters in your issue of May 3 should be il- 
logical. At a time when schools throughout the United States 
are holding anti-superstition classes, when liberal Christians are 
omitting religious training from their children’s education, when 
physicists and anthropologists need no longer conclude their 
works with an avowal of their belief in the Lord—as J. G. 
Frazer did a score of years ago in “The Golden Bough”—the 
Jews, says Mr. Lewisohn, are to go back to “Hear, O Israel,” 
Jerusalem, and what, in an English-language publication, he 
quaintly styles the “Shabbath.” 

This is the ancient cry of the rabbis, who, when their people 
were offered equal rights with other people here and there 
throughout their history, invariably replied that they preferred 
their flocks to remain segregated and without citizens’ rights, so 
that they could attend more closely to their ancient customs and 
that “moral grandeur” which Mr. Lewisohn still advocates as 
the finest poultice for such troubles as the present antics of the 
Nazis. But what is Mr. Lewisohn going to do about restoring 
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the belief that Israel is going to answer his chosen folk, which 
was so potent a portion of that ancient “moral grandeur,” and 
the equally strong belief in the coming of him whom Mr. 
Lewisohn would undoubtedly call, quaintly, the Messhiach? 

‘To many Jews like myself, who are not particularly abject 
or ignoble either, Mr. Lewisohn’s type of “moral grandeur” is 
vastly old-fashioned, and not nearly so exciting as the various 
mental acrobatics which science offers us. As for running to 
Jerusalem, we, who are as fond of a more Western type of 
ulture as Turgeniev, find the idea of exile in Jerusalem, for all 
its Y. M. C. A.’s and tennis clubs, as sad and hopeless and un- 
utterably lonely as Comus Bassington found his particular part 
of Africa. 


Nyack, N. Y., May 4 Ross Cayor 


The Deleterious Myth 


lo rut Eprrors or Tue NATION: 

Ludwig Lewisohn may be a great artist, but he is no an 
threpologist nor even a statesman. I am with him when he 
denounces the unspeakable savagery of the present German gov- 
ernment and the abject supineness of the people of Germany. 
But what can be his purpose in denouncing German Jews for 
considering themselves Germans or for their refusal to subscribe 
to the deleterious myth that the Jews constitute a separate 
race in Germany or anywhere else? Even if Mr. Lewisohn’s 
implications were based on good anthropology—and they are 
not—what good would it do the Jews to further the cause of 
their enemies by admitting that they are everywhere an alien 
race? The present situation must be fought with courage and 
truth, not with insanity. 


New York, May 5 EPHRAIM Cross 


There Is No Returning 


lo ritk Eprrors or Tue Nation: 

Jews are being persecuted, says Ludwig Lewisohn, even 
where they have become most completely assimilated with the 
people among whom they live; therefore let all Jews take warn- 
in and return to their spiritual heritage. And we are bidden 
to contemplate the moral iniquity ot German Jews whose chil- 
lren were in school on a Saturday; if they had been good Jews, 
says Mr. Lewisohn in effect, they would not have been in school 
that day, and could not have been driven out! 

As a matter of fact, German Jews were not fully assimi- 
lated. Always in Germany “der Jude” was separated from 
others, even if he was only partly Jewish. German Jews were 
kept apart from general German life as much as Christian Ger- 
mans could keep them. They lost what Mr. Lewisohn calls 
heir spiritual heritage not because they wanted to force them- 
elves upon a people who did not want them, but because they 
were living in a modern, civilized world where that “spiritual 
heritage” of outworn superstitions was out of place. But Ger- 
man Jews, no matter how Germanized, still remained Jews, 
ind were thus available as a scapegoat for Nazi blood-lust. 

Just what would be the results of a return to the Jewish 
heritage? A strengthening of the differences between Jews and 
non-Jews, a perpetuation of ancient prejudices, and a still 
stronger persecution and hatred of Jews everywhere. “The solu 
tion of the “Jewish problem” does not lie in any “returning.” 
Problems are solved by progress, not by retrogression. Jews 
should continue to live the life of full citizens of the modern 
world, and demand their rights, not as Jews, but as human 


beings. Sooner or later their Christian neighbors will also be 


come human and leavened with enlightenment, and the Jews 
will get their rights. In Russia the Jewish problem has disap- 
peared, because religion and capitalistic nationalism have been 
done away with; that way lies the Jewish future, and not in 
senile dreams of the good old days. 


Newark, N. J.. May 5 GeorceE L. Tracer 


Folk Mysticism 


To tHe Eprroxs or Tue Nation: 

Ludwig Lewisohn writes in The Nation of May 3 with his 
usual eloquence. It is difficult to see how anyone not a Nazi 
could be unmoved by his indictment of Nazi brutalities. In 
that part of his article dedicated to the Jews, however, I fee! 
that his eloquence is tragically misused in the cause of a folk 
mysticism only a little less obscurantist, reactionary, and ill- 
tounded than that against which he protests. 

It is possible in these tragic times, when all nations, races, 
and governments face possibly insuperable difficulties affecting 
the destiny of millions of human beings, that Mr. Lewisohn 
really believes Jewish energies should be expended in protest 
ing against the “brutal prohibition of Shechitah everywhere.” 
However grossly ironical the incidental humane gesture on 
the part of Hitler in behalf of animals may appear, it is a tact 
that humane societies generally believe Shechitah is a needlessly 
cruel form of slaughtering and have protested against it on 
grounds that have nothing to do with race prejudice. If, as | 
believe, they are right in this, it is certainly within the provinc: 
of any government to forbid such a practice, whether sanctioned 
by religion or not. Very few religions have not at some time 
or other sanctioned cruelties that to civilized persons are un- 
thinkable. 

As to the Jewish consciousness which he charges the Ger- 
man Jews with lacking, he is very close to saying to these in- 
credibly persecuted people, “I told you so,” and “Serves you 
right.” He is right, of course, in saying that the situation is 
unparalleled and that earlier persecutions were of a “people of 
a strong spiritual and social solidarity.” They were. Inevi- 
tably so, for they were persecutions of a people herded together 
in pales and ghettos. Does Mr. Lewisohn really feel nostalgia 
for such a past? His article was probably written before the 
fine and dignified gesture of Professor James Franck, who re- 
signed his position as a protest against the degrading of Jewish 
citizens in Germany. It is a protest in which German Jews 
are the more justified because they have, once ghetto restric- 
tions were removed, poured out their talents in the service of 
German life. They have been Germans—German Jews—just 
as in other countries they have been French, English, or Ameri- 
can Jews. Mr. Lewisohn is on highly dangerous ground in 
suggesting that there is anything inherent in the Jewish heritage 
or the Jewish character that is inconsistent with such nation 
ality and such citizenship. Not only Hitler and his lieuten 
ants but Jew-baiters in all countries have taken a precisely 
similar stand. 

According to Mr. Lewisohn the German Jews who refused 
to heed the warning ie sounded in “Israel” “have nothing within 
them wherewith to bear their Jewish fate.” Since when have 
suffering and persecution been monopolies of the Jewish people? 
“They whine,” he says, “that they are Germans,” whereas 
“their ancestors went forth in other ages to die with Shmah 
Israel on their lips.” This exalted, egotistic masochism ignores 
alike the sufferings and the heroism of the Jews who have died 
in behalf of other causes—communism is one of them—and 
those of their German comrades in arms who are also tortured 
and hounded by the unspeakable Nazi regime. 

And finally Mr. Lewisohn calls upon American Gentile 
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to respect their Jewish friends “in proportion as they are 
lews.” That is, in so far as they observe the Shabbath rather 
than the Sabbath, observe dietary laws laid down some two 
thousand or more years ago for a nomad, desert population, 
and generally adhere to a Jewish fundamentalism in no way 
more enlightened than the Protestant fundamentalism of Day- 
ron, Tennessee. He is probably right in feeling that there has 
heen some abjectness on the part of Jewish assimilationists in 
their adoption of the folkways of the nationals among whom 
they dwell. Such abjectness and such racial aggressiveness as 
\lr. Lewisohn’s are both the inevitable accompaniments of dis- 
rimination. One finds both these attitudes in every race and 
n every social group which is discriminated against. What 
one rarely finds, however, is so fine an intellect as Mr. 
Lewisohn’s going down in such utter disarray before the impact 
of discrimination. 

The best answer to Mr. Lewisohn is to be found in Emer- 
m's fine lines quoted so approvingly by Mr. Lewisohn last 

r in his “Expression in America” as opposed to the usual 
‘herd bleating” and “herd growling” of Americans, which are 
equally applicable to all “herd bleatings,” Jewish or Nazi: 

Is it not the chief disgrace in the world not to be an 
unit... not to yield that peculiar fruit which each man was 
created to bear, but to be reckoned in the gross, in the hun- 
dred, or the thousand, of the party, the section to which we 
belong? 


New York, May 4 MartHa GruENING 


Other Correspondence 
On the Farm Front 


To rH& Epitrors or THe Nation: 

Wisconsin farmers will declare an embargo on all farm 
produce beginning May 13 unless adequate legislative relief is 
secured before then, according to Walter M. Singler, the leader 
of the Wisconsin Cooperative Milk Pool. And there is no doubt 
that Singler and Arnold Gilberts, president of the Wisconsin 
unit of the Farm Holiday Association, have mobilized farm 
opinion behind them sufficiently to effect a serious shortage of 
farm produce if the strike is called. Three thousand farmers 
gathered in the municipal auditorium at Hartford and an over- 
flow crowd of two thousand filled two other halls equipped with 
loud speakers to hear an address by Singler, who had just turned 
down an offer of arbitration. 

In preparation for the strike, township captains have been 
selected for every important agricultural community, and a 
secret board of strategy has been appointed to act if the acknowl- 
edged leaders are enjoined by the courts from conducting the 
Meanwhile, the Wisconsin legislature, forewarned by 
the previous milk strike, which nearly dried up the Milwaukee 
supply for the eight days from February 15 to 23, has prepared 
restrictive legislation. Under the projected laws mayors and 
sheriffs would be compelled to offer safe conduct to strike- 
breakers through pickets or assume personal liability for losses 
incurred within the provisions of the mob-liability law, which is 
being amended specifically to include damages suffered on public 
highways because of strikes. Another move contemplates the 

ensing of all milk producers so that striking farmers could be 
threatened with revocation of license. 

While the legislature, which contains an unusual number of 
nexperienced men, has assumed a truculent air toward the farm 
‘eaders, Governor Albert G. Schmedeman, under close super- 
vision from his executive adviser, has secured from the Borden 
and National Dairy condensaries an increase of fifteen cents a 


strike. 
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hundred pounds in the price of milk. This brings the price up 
to $1 per hundred, which meets just halfway the Cooperative 
Milk Pool’s demand for $2 per hundred (about 4% cents a 
quart). The strike leaders say that other produce prices must be 
boosted correspondingly. Mortgages must be refinanced for lony 
terms, and interest, “the farmers’ greatest curse,” must be cu: 
to 1% per cent. 

The Milwaukee press, with the exception of the Leader 
has set the pace for the State press, assuming a cool attitude 
toward the strike when it has not openly epposed it. The few 
La Follette Progressives and Socialists who survived the Demo 
cratic landslide last fall have seized upon the apparent reluctance 
of the Administration to support ameliorating measures. ‘Thi 
Socialist Party has even gone so far as to issue a statement 
indorsing in full the demands of the Farm Holiday Association. 

The farmers themselves, tired of unfulfilled promises, seem 
determined to demand a show-down. The recent move toward 
inflation, according to Gilberts, will not pacify them. ‘Their 
trouble goes deeper than merely low commodity prices. And it 
previously the farmers have lacked leaders with a grasp of the 
whole economic situation, that charge cannot now be maintained 
“The whole system must be reformed,” these strike leaders sa\ 
in effect. “If this holiday can only bring us a breathing-spell, 
just a little rest from the mortgage collector, we can carry on 
our educational program. Then in a few years we shall have a: 
organization whose membership will know what is needed t 
effect a permanent solution.” 

Wisconsin farmers have thrown down the gauntlet to Con 
gress. Interstate cooperation is expected to follow the national 
farm conference in Des Moines on May 3. It looks as if only 
fundamental legislative action can avert food shortages, rioting, 
and probable bloodshed. 


Milwaukee, Wis., May 2 Cuaries W. Taytor 
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Lucy E. Textor, Professor of Russian History, Vae 
sar College. “OM the Beaten Track in Old and 
New Russia.” 7 weeks $548 


Maxwell Stewart, Economist for Foreign Policy As- 
sociation. “General Survey of the U. S. S. R.” 
8 weeks $451 


Karl Borders, Secretary, Chicago Branch, League 
for Industrial Democracy. “Proletarian and Peas- 
ant Russia.” 6 weeks $543 


John Rothschild, Director of The Open Road. “Fin- 
nish Peasants, the Lapps, the City Workers and 
Peasants of Soviet Russia.” 8 weeks $687 
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Young Men and War 


To tHe Epirors or THE NATION: 

You referred in a recent issue to the resolution of the 
Oxford University Union that its members will not in any cir- 
cumstances fight for king and country. I wonder if your read- 
ers are aware that in union and debating societies in every 
other important English and Welsh university (1 am not quite 
sure about the Scottish), with the exception of Birmingham, 
the same or a closely similar resolution has been passed by 
large majorities. Letters from economists and others which I 
have recently received speak of these resolutions as the only 
encouraging event that has occurred in Great Britain for years. 
The newspapers have attempted to suggest that in the coeduca- 
tional universities the votes of women students were responsible 
for carrying the resolutions. Investigation has shown this to 
be quite untrue. Indeed, in some cases the only women speakers 
who took part in the debates supported the cause of militarism. 

Denver, Colo., April 18 British Universiry GrRaDUATE 


Books Wanted 


To tue Epirors or THe NATION: 

This is an appeal for books, from the heart of the anthra- 
cite region. This town of 17,000 people has no library of any 
sort. A group of active and intelligent young miners are busily 
at work, in the unemployed league and in other groups, in an 
effort to arouse their fellow-workers to the necessity of action. 
They have done splendid work, but they are severely handi- 


capped by the lack of social and economic books. They hope 


to build up an adequate workers’ library which can be expande) 
to a large circulating library later. 

Anyone who wishes to help this work along may send book; 
to John Coveleskie, chairman Workers Protective League, Mar. 
ket Street, Mt. Carmel, Pennsylvania. 

Mt. Carmel, Pa., May 1 Louts Francis Bupenz 


Misusing the Radio 


To tHe Epirors or THe Nation: 

On Wednesday evening, April 12, I listened to Edwin C. 
Hill in his broadcast entitled The Human Side of the News. 
over the Columbia network. This was the second broadcast 
which Mr. Hill devoted to a discussion of Russia and the 
trial of the six Englishmen. In both talks he had no qualms 
whatever about mixing fancy with fact. For example, he de- 
scribed in hair-raising terms the room and atmosphere where 
the trial took place, painted the prosecutor as a very ogre, and 
insinuated that the Englishman who confessed to his guilt did 
se as a result of nervous breakdown brought on by third-degree 
methods. I, personally, have no knowledge of the truth or the 
falsity of these statements, but I seriously doubt if Mr. Hill, 
here in New York City, could have known with such amazing 
certainty the details concerning a trial which was then going on. 

Mr. Hill is heard by millions of people, and he is especially 
dangerous because he has a fascinating radio voice and a re- 
markable ability for description. His talks carry the misleading 
title The Human Side of the News. Too frequently he merely 
airs his own point of view. Such misuse of the radio is surely 
doing more harm than good at a time when international under- 
standing is so vitally needed. 

New York, May 1 


Beatrice GREENFIELD RosAHN 














NORMAN DOUGLAS 
Looking Back 


The memoirs of the celebrated author of South 
Wind, picturing the people who have crowded his 
unconventional life—Frank Harris, D. H. Law- 
rence, Rupert Brooks and a hundred others—and 
giving an extraordinarily vivid self-portrait. 


Ill., $3.50 


MORRIS R. COHEN 


Law and the Social Order 


By the author of “Reason and Nature” 


For twenty years the author has developed the 
views here presented, assessing every basic doc- 
trine and movement that stirs the legal world. 
Equally important are his appraisals of represen- 
talive figures in law—Oliver Wendell Holmes, Ros- 
coe Pound, Elihu Root, Harold Laski, and a 
score of others. $3.75 











JUST PUBLISHED 


Harcourt, Brace and Company, 383 Madison Ave., New York 





JOHN M. KEYNES 
Essays in Biography 


Biographical essays on famous politicians—Bonar 
Law, Lord Oxford, Winston Churchill, Trotsky, 
The Council of Four; and economists—Alfred 
Marshall, Edgeworth, Ramsey, The Earl of Bal- 
four. Keynes exhibits here the same gift of por- 
traiture which made memorable his studies of the 
Big Four in The Economic Consequences of the 


Peace. Tll., $2.50 


ANDRE SIEGFRIED 


Impressions of 
South American 


In an unpretentious volume, the author of America 
Comes of Age outlines the geographical, racial 
political, social and economic life of South Amer- 
ica in a fashion which emphasizes how much bet- 
ter than the usual tome is a small book by the 
right man. “In this skillful and informing book 
he adds a whole new continent to the earlier 
panels of the screen of civilization.”—-N. Y. Times. 


Ill., $2.00 
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Roots 
By RUTH LECHLITNER 


From the vital seed 

Locked in womb-tunnels blacker than the night, 
Reach the slow roots of sight: 

The delicate tactile ferns, the webs that feed 

In dark veins swollen with the blind dark rain, 
Seeking, shall trace again 

Those subterranean patterns, deep and mute, 

Reshaped in branch and leaf, bright flower and fruit. 


The eyes that learn 

To look at roots with second sight, may see 

The stark perfection of the lifted tree, 

The dream that is the blossom. They shall turn 
From broken fruit and withered leaf to find 

Here the whole fruit, the faultless leaf designed: 
No form shall vanish; changeless and secure 

No beauty perish while these roots endure. 


Adultery in Cambridge 


Great Circle. By Conrad Aiken. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2. 
M i AIKEN’S new novel makes interesting reading, but 
~ 


it must be confessed that the tale is neither so original 

as some of his recent short stories nor so unhackneyed 
as it would have seemed a few years ago. In the best of his 
shorter pieces—like, for example, Silent Snow, Secret Snow— 
Mr. Aiken has a subject matter and a method entirely his own. 
He creates an eerie mood by the calm, insane coherence with 
which he communicates the feel of a pathological mental state, 
and it would be impossible not to recognize the work as unmis- 
takably his. This novel, on the other hand, has all the chief 
characteristics of a fairly large school. Well as it is written, one 
classifies it immediately, and I doubt, even, if one could be sure 
trom the text alone who the author was. 

‘This air of being typical rather than strictly original hangs 
about both the story and the method by which it is told. Per- 
haps the highly disorganized young hero, with his mind full of 
tag ends of culture ironically irrelevant to his intimate experi- 
ences, has never been made a young Harvard instructor before. 
Perhaps, indeed, the most original part of the book is just that 
part which is concerned with suggesting life in a shabby academic 
bohemia inhabited by struggling pedagogues who escape from the 
respectable routine of their everyday life only by means of home- 
made cocktails, cinemas, and burlesque shows. But if one has 
never seen this hero embodied as a Harvard instructor before, 
one knows him pretty well, and one is not surprised to learn that 
his emotional crisis is precipitated by the discovery of the not 
very passionate adultery committed by the wife whom he loves 
with only a stale affection and his most intimate friend. More- 
over, the method, with its stream of consciousness, its Freudian 
dreams, and its ironic intermixture of short-hand references to 
lassical or romantic clichés, is also not unfamiliar. These de- 
vices constitute the common denominator between, let us say, 
‘Ulysses” and “Antic Hay.” They have their uses, they are well 
handled by Mr. Aiken, and he, doubtless, has as good a right to 
use them as anyone else. But the fact remains that they have 
ecome pretty familiar, and that in the present book they do not 





actually achieve a force or an immediacy as great as that achieved 
by the author when he uses a style more clearly his aione. 
Indeed, the most striking thing about the whole book is the 
fact that one can now classify as easy and entertaining reading a 
novel written in this once esoteric manner, that we have learned 
to accept its elisions and its other conventions quite as easily as 
we accept the conventions utilized in more regular forms. No 
one who has read much contemporary fiction will find this book in 
any way difficult, or will, for that matter, be much surprised by 
the shabbiness of all the persons and all the passions represented. 
Perhaps the first fact merely proves the essential soundness of 
the method as such, merely proves that once the reader has 
learned how to read it and once the writer has actually mastered 
its possibilities, it is no more specialized or difficult than any 
other. But the fact that the small soul is so much taken for 
granted may give the critic longer pause. The secret infamies of 
the sub-average mind were once presented for the purpose of con- 
founding those who insisted upon taking a too romantic view of 
human nature. They are not a particularly rewarding subject 
for repeated exploitation. Josep Woop Krutcu 


Why We Lynch 


The Tragedy of Lynching. By Arthur Raper. 

North Carolina Press. $2.50. 

T would have been impossible for the publishers of “The 
Tragedy of Lynching” to have chosen a more timely publi- 
cation date. The tragically complicated Scottsboro case and, 

more recently, the dramatic refusal of Federal Judge James A. 
Lowell to return George Crawford, a Negro, from Massachu- 
setts to Virginia for trial on a murder charge have focused the 
attention of the United States and of the world on black-white 
relations in the South. When one looks only at what occurred 
at Scottsboro in 1931 and at Decatur in 1933, the picture is 
almost completely a hopeless one. “The Tragedy of Lynching” 
contains much that is equally conducive to despair. But its 
significance lies in the fact that such a dissecting of mob murder 
could come and has come from out of the deep South. Every 
person who has been stirred by the Scottsboro and Crawford 
cases should read the book in order to understand the back- 
ground of the social, economic, racial, and political forces which 
have made Scottsboro possible. 

The ineffectiveness of law-enforcement officers, or their un 
willingness to defend Negro prisoners, or, in many instances, 
their actual surrender to or connivance with lynching mobs is 
perhaps the most consistent note throughout the study. Here 
and there exceptions are to be noted, but it is certain that these 
will continue to be exceptions as long as these officers are de- 
pendent for election or reelection solely upon white voters, 
through disfranchisement of the Negro. 

A group of distinguished Southerners, headed by Dr. George 
Fort Milton of Chattanooga and including in its membership 
outstanding white and colored Southerners, made the present 
study at the request of the Commission on Interracial Coopera- 
tion. Dr. Raper, who is research and field secretary of the 
commission, has done an excellent job. He and his associates 
have made detailed studies of each of the twenty-one lynchings 
of 1930. The picture given in these cases is also a picture of 
most of the 3,724 lynchings in the United States since 1889. 

Practically all the usual myths about the causes of lynching, 
and a good many of those regarding the Negro himself, are 
effectively exploded. 


University of 


Is the individual Negro, as professional 
Southerners allege, more leniently treated in Southern courts? 
The answer is no. During an eighteen-month period in 1930-3] 
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only thirteen of eighty-one persons executed in the South were 
white; all thirteen were convicted of murder. Sixty-eight 
Negroes were executed—fifty-seven for murder, eight for rape, 
and three for theft. Do most of the lynchings occur in the 
black belt” where Negroes are most numerous? The answer 
is again in the negative. Are most of the Negro victims of 
mobs lynched for raping white women? Less than 16 per 
cent of those lynched were even accused of sex offenses. In 1931 
only eight of twenty-one victims were charged with rape, and 
that year the proportion of victims accused ef sex crimes was 
higher than in any year since lynching records have been kept. 
Mobs are learning that even liberal and emancipated whites, 
Northerners as well as Southerners, are less inclined to protest 
izainst lynchings when they are made to believe a white woman 
has beer molested. 

If “The Tragedy of Lynching” has a weakness, it is its in- 
sufficient emphasis upon the economic factor—the abject poverty 
ot whites as well as Negroes. It does not pretend to be any- 
thing more than a factual examination of the lynchings of a 
given year, and it is all the more impressive because of the ob- 
jectivity of its approach, and the fact that the authors are 
Southerners at last speaking out boldly against an intolerable 
rime. The book is especially to be recommended to those who 
are interested in learning whether indiscriminate and intemper- 
ite “mass action,” directed without intelligence, is going to help 
or injure Negro and white victims of lynchers. “The Tragedy 
of Lynching” is a valuable guide for those who seek all the im- 
plications and contributory causes of lynching, who see that mili- 
tant and determined action is necessary to overcome the deep- 
rooted reasons for the evil, but who, free from doctrinaire eco- 
nomic and political theorizing, want rather to end an evil than 
to unite white capitalists and white workers in a campaign 
iwainst the black proletariat. Wa ter WHITE 


A Pious Gesture 


Joseph Smith. An American Prophet. By John Henry Evans. 

The Macmillan Company. $4. 

N the current zeal to recapture their past Americans may 
[ well pull out from the shadows of obscurity and partisan- 

ship the figure of Joseph Smith. Two great religions origi- 
nating on American soil, Mormonism and Christian Science, 
although unlike in almost every other respect, have both been 
remarkable in adhesive power and genius for organization, and 
akin in that each was founded by an extraordinarily dynamic 
personality, who, though living in recent times, has been envel- 
oped in mystery and misunderstanding as baffling as that sur- 
rounding the progenitors of earlier faiths. 

Not that there is any lack of testimony in regard to either 
Joseph Smith or Mrs. Eddy. There are 20,000 volumes on 
Joseph Smith in the Church Historian's Office in Salt Lake City 
is against not many more than 2,600 on George Washington in 
the Library of Congress in Washington. But practically all ex 
isting books on Joseph Smith are written with a bias for or 
wainst his religious claims, and the man himself has been lost 
in the clash of controversy. Mr. Evans has tried, he says in his 
pretace, to present the available tacts without smothering them 
n opinion. He adds, “This, I believe, has never been done 

It might have been more accurate to say “has never been 
lone at all,” for Mr. Evans cannot be said to have accom 
plished the difficult task. Although he discloses a wish to be 
fair in assembling his data and reaching his deductions that is 
in keeping with the best scientific spirit, he writes with an 
ipostolic reverence which obscures Joseph Smith the man be- 


hind Joseph Smith the prophet. It would be unfair to say that 


Mr. Evans is engaged throughout the book in fastening a halo 
about the head of his subject. Rather is he engaged in cop. 
templating a halo which unconsciously he sees as already there 

There is this at least to be said of the muckraking schoo! 
ot biography, that by making its subjects men and women it 
makes them lovable or despicable—often both—and therefore 
human and interesting. Perhaps the fact that Mr. Evans writes 
as a Mormon should not disqualify him from presenting Joseph 
Smith as a man. Yet somehow it has disqualified him—that and 
other considerations. In a brave attempt to be picturesque he 
tells the story of Joseph Smith episodically rather than in 
straight narrative, but the chief result is that the reader often is 
hard put to it to follow the thread. Somehow the great human 
drama of the untutored farmer’s boy who suffered the bitterest 
persecutions and an early death to establish a religion which to- 
day has upward of a million adherents has escaped the author's 
grasp. 

Mr. Evans discloses his limitations significantly in his treat- 
ment of polygamy. To a Mormon polygamy is, of course, only 
a detail in a vast philosophy and a century of history. To an 
outsider, rightly or wrongly, it is nine-tenths of the picture, and 
Mr. Evans is badly advised to compress all he has to say of it 
in 10 of his 450 pages. Bernard Shaw, in his recent American 
address, characterized as a wonderful event in American history 
the imposition by Joseph Smith of polygamy upon his followers 
against all their previous religious education “for a purely politi- 
cal reason’’—self-preservation by increased numbers. 

It is a question whether that was Joseph Smith’s intention 
when he himself began the practice of polygamy, secretly, ir 
1841—two years before his assassination—though there is no 
doubt that such was the purpose of Brigham Young when in 
1852 he publicly promulgated the doctrine in Utah. Mr. Evans 
thinks Joseph Smith embraced polygamy as a measure of justice 
to women—to relieve the unmarried among them of the then 
about equally terrifying alternatives of spinsterhood or prosti- 
tution. However that may be, Mr. Evans says that Joseph 
Smith had had polygamy in mind for ten years before he began 
to practice it, had talked of it with friends, and that like many 
other supposed secrets the news had traveled considerably. It 
is a quaint conception of the function of a historian, therefore. 
to leave all mention of polygamy out of the narrative portion ot 
the book and dismiss it in a few pages when considering sepa 
rately the prophet’s religious philosophy. 

It may be that we shall have to wait for a non-Mormon to 
write a story of Joseph Smith which will raise the latter to a 
worthy status among unbelievers. , 
ArtHurR WARNER 


What Gandhi Thinks 


Gandhi Versus the Empire. By Haridas T. Muzumdar. With 
a Foreword by Will Durant. New York: Universal Pub- 
lishing Company. $3.50. 

HIS is a book not only for people who are interested 

in Gandhi or in India but also for all who are troubled 

by the imminence, almost everywhere, of widespread vio- 

lence and probable black reaction. For in it we have many of 

the most weighty and illuminating statements of the man who 

has done more than anyone else to show the power and prac- 

tical effectiveness of non-violent moral struggle in settling great 
public questions. 

The book is a careful compilation of the most important ot 
Gandhi's statements since 1919, when he began his struggle for 
India’s freedom, together with historical and explanatory matter 
by Dr. Muzumdar. The quoted material is clearly marked and 
separated from the commentary. There are Gandhi's statement 
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to the court at his trial in 1922; a number of extracts from his 
articles in his paper Young India during the winter and spring of 
1930 preparatory to the beginning of the present struggle; his 
letter to the Viceroy announcing his intention to begin civil dis- 
obedience; his second letter to the Viceroy announcing further 
steps in the campaign; sundry statements to the Indian nation 
in regard to the conduct of the struggle; the famous Delhi Pact 
between himself and the Viceroy, Lord Irwin; all Gandhi's im- 
portant speeches at the Round Table Conference; extracts from 
some of his talks to unofficial audiences in England at that time; 
and his radio talk to America. There are sixteen interesting 
pictures. Altogether it is a record of much value, not obtain- 
able anywhere else in America. 

The explanations by Dr. Muzumdar are very useful for 
readers who are not thoroughly familiar with the Indian situa- 
tion and its history. His comment is heartily partisan, but so is 
most British writing on the subject. When truth is present a 
partisan flavor only adds interest. And no one who has any in- 
terest in a big moral issue can possibly be impartial. 

The struggle in India is continuing, and the significance of 
Gandhi’s personality and methods steadily grows in the imagi- 
nation and thinking of the world. For real understanding and 
stimulus it is best to go to original sources such as are found in 
this book. RicHarp B. Greoc 


Bandholtz Among the Barons 


4n Undiplomatic Diary. By Major General Harry Hill Band- 
holtz. Edited by Fritz-Konrad Kruger. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. $3.50. 
N the summer of 1919 the Supreme Council was anxious to 
finish its work, but no peace treaty with Hungary had been 
concluded. There was no recognized government to deal 
vith. The Rumanians whom Hungarian patriots had invited 
to assist in defeating Bela Kun’s regime had marched farther 
than was bargained for. They settled in Budapest and began to 
devote themselves to a thorough cleaning out of the country. 
The Hungarians pleaded with the Supreme Council to halt the 
occupation and the robbery, and Paris sent an Inter-Allied Mili- 
tary Mission to superintend Hungary’s disarming and arrange 
the Rumanian withdrawal. 
Early in August Major General Bandholtz arrived, head- 
ing the American Division. Nearly every day for about four 
months the mission issued requests, demands, orders—always 
called “ultimatums’”—to the Rumanians to stop looting and to 
start withdrawing. Rumanian generals, commanders, the King 
himself, politely promised to comply, and continued to ignore the 
ultimatums. The mission appealed to the Supreme Council, 
which left the appeals unanswered except for four direct orders 
to the Rumanians, three of which were disregarded. But the 
fourth, containing the threat to disown the Rumanians as allies, 
did the trick. The retreat of the Rumanian troops began, and 
so did the terroristic reign of the Hungarian white army. 
General Bandholtz’s diary contains a daily entry until Feb- 
ruary 7, 1920. It covers one of the most tragic periods of our 
time, at one of its most dramatic points, yet it is written like an 
amusing story of some jovial uncle’s visit to some romantic 
yperetta land. Three items appear invariably every day—the 
1ame of the mission’s presiding officer of the day, a statement of 
the everlasting ultimatums to the Rumanians, and a careful 
registry of where and with whom General Bandholtz ate his 
neals, often accompanied by ecstatic comment on the quality of 
tood and wine. He expresses childish delight in exclusive clubs 
and in the aristocratic company which kept a glamorous cordon 


around him and the other members of the Inter-Allied Mission. 


He absorbed all the feudal prejudices, and saw and judged 





events and personalities through the eyes of the reactionary com- 
pany he was exclusively cultivating. 

Meanwhile the Hungarian patrioteers harassed the liberals, 
pacifists, Jews, Socialists, and Communists—and prepared them 
for what was to make later one of the bloodiest pages of post 
war history. In the course of his political mission to bring 
about a representative government which the Supreme Council 
could recognize, Sir George Clerk had to consult these harassed 
elements of the populationy He reported the real state of affairs 
to the Supreme Council, and his reports were in direct contradic 
tion to those of the military mission, which could see nothing 
wrong happening internally. General Bandholtz became angry 
at Sir George’s unsoldierly weakness and practically coerced him 
into repudiating his reports. On those rare occasions when the 
General was confronted with actual victims of the incipient white 
terror, he warned the Hungarian authorities; but he carefully 
softened his reprimand by the assurance that he “could under- 
stand how the Hungarians would naturally feel sore over the 
fact that most of the Bolshevist leaders had been Jews.” Male 
and female barons, counts, princes, dukes and “archie dukes” 
“float around” his office and his apartment in the Edelsheim 
Palace. They flatter him, they shower him with attentions, and 
he is their devoted servant. 

The diary does not add to what has been published in previ- 
ous biographies. But it does tell for the first time the origin of 
the fear that barred Count Karolyi for years from the United 
States. It was a Bandholtz cable to the State Department re- 
lating, on the basis of a story issuing from the Hungarian For- 
eign Office, the most idiotic hodge-podge about a Karolyi-Benes 
plot against the United States. 

The editor of the diary has added to the Bandholtz manu- 
script an introduction and marginal notes which are in line with 
the worst feudal propaganda that has come out of Hungary 
since the collapse of the Karolyi regime. 

Rosika ScHWIMMER 


M. Herriot’s Beethoven 


La Vie de Beethoven. Par Edouard Herriot. Paris: Librairie 
Gallimard. 18 francs. 


NQUISITIVE reporters, encircling Edouard Herriot dur- 
| ing his recent diplomatic visit in Washington, neglected to 
ask him how he came to write this biography, which had 
coincidentally arrived in a new edition—the sixty-eighth since 
the first publication in 1929. The answer to that unuttered 
question lies within the book itself—implicit in the admiration 
that warms the text, and in the understanding brought sympa- 
thetically to bear upon the angularities of Beethoven's nature. 
For this is no sprightly vie romancée, cutting clever figures 
on the ice of its subject, but a penetrating study of the man and 
his work. Disclaiming critical knowledge of music, M. Herriot 
proposes only “to seek to know and understand, the better to 
love him and receive his lessons, a being of the noblest genius.” 
His search has been painstaking and earnest, overlooking no 
authority that might enlighten him. One need read no more 
than two chapters to discover that M. Herriot’s disclaimer is 
far too modest. He may not be a trained musician, but he is 
patently an impassioned amateur of music who knows how to 
listen with his intellect as well as with his emotions. His com- 
ments on compositions reveal familiarity with structure and 
intuitive perception of tonal speech. 

It was the statesman, however, and not the artistic amateur 
who formulated the book—planned the opening scene at the 
Congress of Vienna, sketched the telling portraits of Metternich 
and Talleyrand, and set the stage in Price Razumovski's palace 
for the entrance of “a certain musician who excited more curi- 
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osity than admiration.” From the statesman comes the emphasis 
upon Beethoven's role as pacificator and prophet of universal 
brotherhood: “The art most suited to create an international 
language gets its first inspiration from the instincts of the race: 
it translates national characteristics, collects the songs flourish- 
ing in the soil.” “Abstract internationalism is only a chimera; 
a real internationalism spreads by radiation.” 

Apparently in complete accord with those psychologists who 
maintain that the quality of a man’s creative work can be de- 
duced from his biography, M. Herriot attempts, with varying 
success, to relate Beethoven’s compositions to events in his life. 
This is a simple matter with so clearly motivated a work as the 
“Eroica” symphony, but not so easy in the case, let us say, of 
the later string quartets. The problem of inspiration—the possi- 
bility that the springs of creative energy may be quite independ- 
ent of externalities—is particularly fascinating in its application 
to Beethoven, whose work is superficially so like autobiography. 
M. Herriot overlooks the opportunity to examine the music for 
that quality which transcends the personal and extends into uni- 
versality, and to question by what means the artist surpassed 
the man. 

Concerning the obscure points in Beethoven’s life, such as 
the cause of his deafness and the identity of the Well-Beloved, 
the author offers no hypotheses and is content with stating those 
ot others. Preferring interpretation to speculation, he writes 
with captivating enthusiasm. The biography is complete and 
full-blooded, distinguished by the verve of its style, the clarity 
of the portraiture, and the richness of the background. 

Ray C. B. Brown 


T. H. Morgan on Evolution 


By Thomas Hunt Morgan. 
$3.50. 


The Scientific Basis of Evolution. 
W. W. Norton and Company. 
IOLOGISTS have never been satisfied to rest the case for 
B evolution on that induction from historical and descriptive 
data by means of which it was originally formulated. Ever 
since Mendel’s day they have sought to clear up the problem by 
direct experimental study of heredity. Mendel’s own work, the 
foundation stone of the new science of genetics, seemed at first 
to lead away from evolution, inasmuch as its fundamental con- 
ception of the shuffling of fixed unit characters made the origin 
ot new stable species an incomprehensible mystery. But with the 
discovery of mutations by Morgan and his school, the way was 
again opened toward tracing and explaining the movement of 
evolution on the basis of experimentally observable processes. 
The doctrine of mutations demonstrates that every once in a 
while new hereditary characteristics spring into being, new cards 
ire added to the pack that is shuffled by heredity and sifted by 
the environment. It thus becomes conceivable that in the course 
of time new species should be built up differing from the parent 
types not merely in the blend and combination of old unit char- 
icters but in the possession of totally new traits. 
This is the basis on which Professor Morgan has under- 
taken to explain evolution in the present work, and no one is 
etter qualified for the task than the eminent discoverer of 
mutations himself. Unfortunately the mutationist theory is in- 
complete, and particularly when it is forced into the mold of a 
echanistic or physico-chemical explanation ot the evolutionary 
process, its difficulties stand out on all sides—difficulties which 
neither the scientific authority of the writer nor the brilliance of 


his exposition has been able to dispel. 


Precisely because mutation, as a conception of changing 
heredity, makes possible an explanation of evolution where the 
\lendelian doctrine of constant heredity did not, it raises all the 


ophie questions historically conne ted with the doctrine of 


evolution, such as the nature of the concept of organism, the re. 
lation of organism and environment, teleology versus mechanism. 
and so on. This is not to say that the moment the topic enter; 
or reenters the realm of philosophy one has to forgo all experi. 
mental investigation, or that one has to choose between exper; 
ment and philosophy as between two rival and exclusive re. 
ligions. It means rather that sense observation and critical 
analysis of concepts have to go hand in hand if knowledge is to 
be advanced. Professor Morgan, however, seems to take a very 
naive view of the whole situation. In a manner that recalls 
the Indians who blamed Columbus for the eclipse which he pre- 
dicted, he blames the philosophers and the philosophical biolo- 
gists for pointing out the philosophical complexities of evolution. 
If only they can be kept quiet, the experimentalist will solve 
everything satisfactorily! 

Professor Morgan relies on the experimental localization 
of the hereditary units or genes in the chromosomes of the cells 
to draw the conclusion that the genes are chemical entities gov- 
erned by physico-chemical laws and that evolution is a physico- 
chemical process without any teleological character. But it is 4 
mark of uncritical thinking that it generally leads to the oppo- 
site conclusion from the one intended. And so we are not sur- 
prised to find the author suddenly suggesting—after developing 
the whole theory of the gene with a view to a mechanistic ex- 
planation of evolution—that there is a preestablished harmony 
between the order of chemical changes in the genes and the order 
of nature outside the organism. This is teleology with a 
vengeance. 

Despite its sharp anti-philosophical tone, Professor Mor- 
gan’s book is highly stimulating. One is even tempted, in view 
of the well-earned scientific eminence of the author, to make 
allowances for his bias as a case of “Grant’s whiskey.” But one 
has the suspicion that a change of philosophic drinks might be 
conducive to winning even more scientific battles. 

BENJAMIN GINZBURG 


Shorter Notices 


Banana Bottom. By Claude McKay. 
$2.50. 

This is Claude McKay’s mellowest book. It is less a novel 
in the usual sense than a folk tale. Though the central thread 
of the story concerns itself with the adventures of a black girl 
in her escape from the God of the white Protestant mission, it 
is really a book about Jamaica and the black peasants of 
Jamaica, their folkways, and the conflict of these folkways with 
those of the white, Christian ruling class. Bita Plant, the hero- 
ine, is a Negro peasant girl who has been adopted and sent to 
the “mother-country” for education along traditional British 
lines by a high-minded missionary couple. She returns to find 
herself unhappy in the lofty, narrow atmosphere of the mission. 
Her old home and its associations are infinitely more congenial, 
and to these she eventually returns. No less candid than 
McKay’s earlier works, “Banana Bottom” lacks their bitterness. 
Something akin to “pity and irony” has replaced his earlier mili 
tancy, but his rich and robust humor is undiminished. 


Harper and Brothers. 


The Odyssey of Cabeza de Vaca. 
Century Company. $3. 

One of the greatest adventures of all time has waited 400 
years to be told adequately in a single book. To recall that 
Cabeza de Vaca and three companions—cast ashore on the Texas 
coast in the wreck of the expedition of Narvaez early in the 
sixteenth century—pressed westward 2,000 miles afoot until 
after eight years they reached Spaniards on the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, is to get some idea of the length and breadth of the 
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styles and formed one fairly his own. 
greater part of his prose, is very literary. 
tent, phrased with a certain beauty, and never commonplace, 
these verses set up a series of echoes in the mind. They lack 
the violence of the writer’s prose. 
of loss, of the rather typical poetic subjects: 
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A measure of its depth and cubical content may 
se had in recollecting that the men set out unarmed and without 
upplies, traveling from one group of Indians to another, always 
the shadow of death from starvation, thirst, exposure, or vio- 


.chievement. 


lence at the hands of natives. Cabeza de Vaca’s personal story 
ntinued, after his return to civilization, with his appointment 
vovernor of the South American territory of La Plata, 
tretching from Buenos Aires to the “green hell’ of the Chaco, 
ere Paraguayans and Bolivians are at war today. Cabeza 
ie Vaca had a vision of a colony of peace and good-will between 
Spaniards and Indians, but it was too exalted for his followers 
and ended in failure. Mr. Bishop, assistant professor of romance 
languages at Cornell University, has stalked material from 
Me xico to the dim, dusty archives of the Indies in Seville, but he 
1as not left the sweat of his labors on his pages. In his diction 
he has caught some of the sonorousness and dignity of the Span- 
sh sources, and he conveys in the book both the greatness and 
the pettiness of the age of which he writes. They were hard 
men, those conquistadores, hard in spirit and body, but they 
were as hard on themselves as on others—possessed of an almost 
vincible will to succeed and survive. 


The Lost Empires of the Itzaes and Mayas. By Theodore A. 
Willard. Glendale, California: The Arthur H. Clark 
Company. $6. 

Despite the author’s naive enthusiasm for his subject and 
his rough style, this book, by occupying itself with the human 
story of the development of the Maya kingdoms and their suc- 


cessive dispersions rather than with details of archaeology, is 


more useful and interesting than most other works in its field. 
it tells as much as has been learned of Maya history before the 
Spanish conquest; adds an account of the conquest; follows with 


a description of the Maya country, and of the descendants of its 


iormer ruling peoples; tells the story of the archaeological re- 


discovery of the Maya civilization, describes the principal sites, 


ind concludes with some fanciful conjectures regarding racial 


origins which do not hesitate to call upon the inevitable Atlan- 
teans and the lost tribes of Israel. 


By William Faulkner. 
Robert Haas. $1.75. 

William Faulkner seems to have learned his technique from 

\. E. Housman, Hart Crane, E. E. Cummings, T. S. Eliot, and 

ther poets of very different talents. He has assimilated several 

But his poetry, unlike the 

Well-turned, compe- 


Harrison Smith and 


They sing of love, of beauty, 


Over the world’s rim, out of some splendid noon, 
Seeking some high desire, and not in vain, 

They fill and empty the red and dying moon 
And, crying, cross the rim of the world again. 


The language, one will note, has no very individualistic turn. 


The imagery comes over from a romantic tradition. 
al 


But for 
I! this, Mr. Faulkner is not entirely unmodern. He has the 
nodern’s ability to analyze the feelings, the modern’s certainty 
f disillusionment: 


Man comes, man goes and leaves behind 
The bleaching bones that bore his lust; 
The palfrey of his loves and hates 

Is stabled at the last in dust. 


He cozened it and it did bear 

Him to wishing’s utmost rim; 

But now, when wishing’s gained, he finds 
It was the steed that cozened him. 
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Business Depressions and Unemployment 
Both Cause and Remedy Are Found in the Writings of 


HENRY GEORGE 


The real reason for the present depression, and 
its cure, are set forth in non-technical language 
in the now famous books of the great American 
philosopher. Both PROGRESS & POVERTY 
(published over fifty years ago) and SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS (following a few years later) pre- 
dicted economic panics such as we are suffer- 
ing today. The arguments of these books have 
been pronounced unanswerable by thinkers 





HENRY GRORGE 


throughout the world. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS ‘1” 
PROGRESS & POVERTY ‘1 


ROBERT SCHALKENBACH FOUNDATION 
Park-Murray Building, Park Place, New York City 








This is the renting season— 
If you want to sublet your apartment this 
summer, call The Nation Classified Adver- 
tising Department, COrtlandt 7-3330. 














WITNESS 
THE REBIRTH 
OF A NATION 


NEW GERMANY 


Germany cordially invites your visit this summer. 
To all of Germany’s famous tourist attractions 
there is now added the fascinating spectacle of 
the rebirth of a nation. 

Germany this summer is again the center of 
Europe’s music and art, which inhabit the very air 
you breathe in the land of the present Wagner 
Festival, symphonies, architecture, painting and 
sculpture. Great sports and social events add to 
the lustre of the German season. 

Germany is your courteous and honest host. 
For a modest expenditure you can realize in Ger- 
many your life’s dream: A truly ideal vacation. 
The thrill of traveling in this new-born land 
gives you undying memories endlessly renewed 
to imperishable beauty. Write for Booklet No. 18. 


GERMAN TOURIST INFORMATION OFFICE 
665 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The Tides of Life. By R. G. Hoskins. W. W. Norton and 
Company. $3.50. 

In “The Tides of Life” the author gives us a book in the 
much-exploited field of endocrinology written with conservative 
mind and with scrupulous attention to accuracy. He demon- 
strates that it is possible to make a popular book on science in- 
teresting without embellishing or romanticizing the facts. His 
book covers the subject in great detail, including a discussion of 
the recently isolated extract of the adrenal gland. The author 
is optimistic about the future of glandular therapy and believes 
that glandular extracts have not been utilized to their full 
capabilities. He remains, however, very critical and does not 
illow his wishes to dictate his conclusions. 


D. H. Lawrence and the Body Mystical. By Vrederick Carter. 
Frederick Warne and Company. $2. 

From this small monograph one gains an insight into an 
uspect of Lawrence's mind which has been but little emphasized. 
Altogether too much attention has been directed to his sexual 
notions, and insufficient knowledge of his somewhat chaotic ideas 
has led to the general opinion that sex was his be-all and end-all. 
Truly comprehended, Lawrence is seen as a proponent of anti- 
intellectualism—of a non-Christian mysticism. Unable to dis- 
cover a developed terminology to express his meaning, he groped 
ind stuttered. He objected to the intellectualization of our 
emotions and of the deeper drives within us (sex included), 
scorned science as Aldous Huxley noted, and condemned Chris- 
tianity. Seeking to define his message, he resorted to studies 
ot what are ordinarily described as undercivilized peoples, and 
sought in the remains of such pre-Christian people as the Etrus- 
cans a key to the enigma of their earth-bound sufficiency and 
happiness. Mr. Carter here reveals Lawrence's intense interest 
in astrology, theosophy, and the personality doctrines of the 
chemists. Mr. Carter is the author of a book entitled “The 
Dragon of Revelations,” to which Lawrence contemplated con- 
tributing a preface. It grew into his book “Apocalypse,” in 
which he attempted to extricate the primitive “wisdom” there 
overlaid by St. John with Jewish “moralism.”” Lawrence is thus 
related to another great literary artist of our day, also an 
enemy of science, William Butler Yeats. Mr. Carter’s book 
includes glimpses of Lawrence discussing these esoteric matters 
with the author and a picture of the last days at Bandol. Mr. 
Carter is impressed by the fact that Lawrence’s villa was 
called Beau Soleil and that the sanitarium at Vence where 
he was carried during the final weeks was named Ad Astra! 


Drama 
Art and Pleasure 


'VTLE OL’ BOY,” the reform-school drama by Albert 
|. Bein, has found a home at last in the Playhouse. I say 
“at last” because the piece has been repeatedly announced 
hy various managers who later abandoned it, and I must now 
idd that the reasons for so much vacillation have become clear 
enouvh. The script has qualities sufficient to tempt any am- 
hitious producer, but it also has defects which might well give 
pause to such entrepreneurs as are not over-anxious to lose their 
noney. Its chances of popular success are slim indeed, and that 
. pot all: for it raises again in more than usually interesting 
torm the aesthetic problems connected with the “play with a 
mirnose ee 
One defect common to most such plays it certainly escapes. 


not too overtly didactic, and it does not, therefore, give the 


" § heineg 


an artificial fable cooked up for the sake of 





a predetermined “message.” It is, on the contrary, quite cop. 
vincingly and even quite painfully real. The author, who js 
said to ha. had some personal experience with penal instity. 
tions, obviously knows his types and obviously knows how to 
present them in dramatic form. His characters engage the in. 
terest at once and the excitement grows steadily as the play 
progresses toward his inelodramatic climax. There can be no 
doubt as to one’s real concern with the amiable weakling and 
the strong tough rebel who takes that weakling under his wing 
One follows their flight with an agonized suspense, one hope; 
against hope that they will reach some happy end, and one ac 
cepts the final catastrophe as one accepts any painful inevitabilit, 
against which protest is vain. No one could come away with 
withers unwrung or without feeling the force of the indictment 
which it is the ultimate purpose of the play to draw. The audi. 
ence has been made to share a suffering for which it knows thar 
the callous bungling of society is really responsible. 

What more, one may ask, is to be expected of any serious 
play? It holds the interest and it conveys its message. But the 
answer to that question is as simple as the question itself. One 
may ask what pleasure, what joy, or at least what emotional 
satisfaction it affords. One may ask, in short, what motive one 
could have for seeking out the particular experience which the 
play supplies. Few would deny that that is the question which 
potential audiences do ask, but some, perhaps, would deny what 
I strongly maintain—namely, that the question is a perfectl; 
legitimate one, and that the purpose of art always will be to 
give pleasure of some kind. This pleasure may be any one ot 
many sorts. In pure melodrama it may be the pleasure of sceing 
the hero triumph after what have seemed to be insurmountable 
difficulties. In tragedy it may arise out of feelings so elevated 
that their poetic exaltation is gladly bought at the cost of par- 
ticipation in outwardly unhappy events. Sometimes, even, when 
indignation runs high enough, it may resemble the pleasure which 
an orator gives merely by voicing with superior articulateness 
sentiments which are struggling unhappily for utterance in the 
hearts of an audience whose thoughts he expresses more clearly 
than the audience has been able to express them for itself. But 
Mr. Bein’s drama does none of these things. It is real and 
convincing without discharging the emotions which it arouses. 
It ends with a dissonance unacceptable in melodrama without 
rising to the nobility of tragedy. In a word, it harrows the 
feelings without giving us any adequate compensation for the 
pain which it asks us to suffer. 

To say this is not to say that the drama with a message is 
artistically impossible. Even a play as essentially artless as 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” attracted millions of spectators without 
being either good melodrama or good tragedy; but it attracted 
them because, like the orator, it gave simple expression to parti- 
san feelings already so strong that its mere articulateness was a 
joy. It was a hymn of hate in disguise, and hymns of hate 
spread like wildfire. But to say what I have said certainly is 
to imply that every playwright as well as every producer should, 
as an artist, ask of any play he proposes to write or to present: 
“What joy will it give?” Several producers did ask themselves 
that question, and as a result of the asking they surrendered 
their options on “Little Ol’ Boy.” If the author had asked it 
he might have written a play which would not, like the present 
one, seem somehow to lack a point. 

“Man Bites Dog” (Lyceum Theater) represents the final 
stage in the degeneration of the type established by the news- 
paper melodrama “The Front Page.” It bears, one might say 
about the same relation to such hectic misrepresentations of 4 
newspaper office as they themselves bear to actuality. Carried 
one step farther it might have been a really funny burlesque 
but as written it falls somewhere between melodramatic satire 
and frank parody. One does not know exactly how it ought to 
be taken, and one ends by not taking it at all. 
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“Yeomen of the Guard” (St. James Theater) is the second 


« Mr. Aborn’s series of Gilbert and Sullivan revivals. One of 
che operas less frequently played, it is perhaps less merry in 
text and score than some, but it is musically very fine, and Mr. 
Aborn has given a satisfying production. Incidentally, it is 
worth noticing that, grand opera aside, Gilbert and Sullivan are 
the only nineteenth-century writers for the stage whose works 
13 a whole are still live enough to find an audience for a series 


of revivals. JosepH Woop Krutcu 


Films 
Camera Wit 


F the screen translation of Robert E. Sherwood’s “Re- 
() union in Vienna” (Gaiety) one can say that it suffers 
not at all in comparison with the original stage play. It 
remains, on the whole, the same effective bit of old-fashioned 
theatrical glamor, served up with just enough modern psycho- 
inalytical sauce to save the sophisticated face. Even the satire, 
chich is most endangered in these transformations, is kept in- 
tact; in several instances it is actually improved upon. In fact, 
the treatment of the big love scene between Rudolf and Elena 
iffers one of the best examples we have had in some time of 
what might be called camera wit. It is a daring scene, one of 
le most graphic representations of the /utte d’amour that the 
screen has yet essayed. (Is it possible that our censors have de- 
ared a holiday, or is it simply that they are very naive?) But 
what makes it really interesting is the manner in which the di- 
rector, Sidney Franklin, by an inspired shift of camera focus, 
turns the exaggerated passion of the hyperthyroid Archduke 
nto pure burlesque. Everything in this sequence depends on 
the order in which the shots are shown: first, the lovers lying on 
the couch in close embrace, next a close-up of the gipsy mu- 
sicians playing above their heads, and then a close-up of Elena 
looking very surprised, for Rudolf is suddenly nowhere to be 
seen. Before the audience recovers from the shock of his dis- 
ippearance, Rudolf is shown again, lying at the opposite end of 
the couch, with the lady’s slipper at his lips. This is surely an 
instance of the “felicitous perception or expression of associa- 
tions between ideas or words not usually connected, such as to 
\roduce an amusing surprise” (Webster). Substitute for “ideas 
1r words” images or shots, and for the order of logic the order 
st action, and you have a definition of the kind of wit illustrated 
n this scene, a kind of wit only possible on the screen. 
Although the camera throughout this picture is used with 
such success for small effects, there is little effort to build up 
the larger background of post-war Vienna. No contrasts are 
iflered between the Hotel Sacher as it was before and after the 
lebacle; there is little of the tender documentation in which a 
Lubitsch or Von Stroheim would have indulged. And the rea- 
son perhaps is that “Reunion in Vienna,” even as a picture, is 
pretty exclusively the actors’ affair. Here again comparisons 
with the play will only lead to something like a draw. It is 
true that John Barrymore overacts in places with unmitigated 
rudeness, but a great deal of crudeness is required in the role, 
ind behind it all one feels a more aristocratic authority than 
\Ir. Lunt was able to lend to his mad Archduke. As for Diana 
Wynyard’s rendition of the glowing Elena, it is neither better 


nor worse than Miss Fontanne’s but quite different from it. 


lt she does not suggest the reformed hoyden so much as the 
etired court lady, the result is about the same, and her great 
eauty makes up for the absence of certain other charms. As 


entertainment of the semi-romantic, semi-sophisticated sort “Re- 


inion in Vienna” stands pretty high among the season’s offerings. 
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TOUR SOVIET RUSSIA 


Under the Personal Leadership of One of the 
POREMOST AMERICAN AUTHORITIES ON THE U. S. S&S. R. 


Prof. FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 


Of The Department ef Political Science 


Of the University of Chicago and Author 


Of the Book “AMERICAN POLICY TOWARDS RUSSIA SINCE 1917" 


He visited the U. S. S. R. 
in 1928 and interviewed 
the heads of various gov- 
ernment departments. HE 
Is CAS Cw AGS Ty 
Guan: ON HIS 

RETURN ¥ VISIT vo ovat. 
ate the results of the Five 


28 Days Under the Soviets 


Sail in any of the Cunard Line 
Steamers and join Prof. Schuman’s 
group on the following dates: 


In Berlin July 14. In Leningrad July 
ae py WE che. 19. In Hamburg July 15. Im Mos- 
cow July 22. 


LESS THAN $10.00 A DAY 


ENTIRE TOUR—Tourist Class $279.00. First Class $510.00 


AMALGAMATED TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK 
111 WEST JACKSON BLVD — CHICAGO 


In Cooperation with Intourist and 


CUNARD LINE CHICAGO 


S. S. Aquitania Leaving New York on July Sth Offers Our Party Prompt 
Connection with the Soviet Steamer Leaving London on July 12th 
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THE THEATRE GUILD presents 


The Mask and the Face 


By Luigi Chiarelli 
Adapted by W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM 


GUILD THEA. °224.StWest of Bryay. Eves. 8:30 


Mats. Thurs. and Sat. at 2:30 














American Premiere—Thursday, May 11th, at noon! 
A Burning Problem of the Ages Dares to be Answered! 
THE JEW—WHERE IS HIS HOME? 
Latest Film Drama from the Soviet Studios 


HORIZON 
(THE WANDERING JEW) 
with BATALO "Road to Life’’) 
Dialogue Tities in English 
Street—Con 


EUROPA® © 154 West 55th t. from 11:30 A.M. 








BEGINNING FRIDAY, MAY 12 

A Ravetutiennyy Mo Suppressed by German Dietatorshi and Banned by Hitter 

LE WAMPE" or “WHITHER GERMANY?” 
and ‘Fighting “hen Beast of Potsdam," 4,000 members of the Sports organiza 
tiens participate in the film, featuring Hertha Thiele, star of ‘‘Maedchen in 
Uniform,’’ and Ernst Busch, star of ‘‘Kamoradschast."’ 
Added Attraction: Sympesium—Against Hitler and Fascism, by Amos Pinchot, 
Norman Thomas, Clarence Hathaway, Henrik Van Loon and other outstanding 

Jeaders of Li movements. 

ACME THEATRE e e@ Midnight Show Every Saturday 
14th St. and Union Sq. Rendezvous of the Intelligentsia 
Admission to 1 p. m.—15c—Except Saturdays, Sundays, and Holidays 











Gala Benefit Program 
DIEGO RIVERA for first time in America will give a chalk-talk 
on his Radio City frescoes. . . . Maria- Theresa (/ heresa Duncan) 
will give a series of dance interpretations. .. . Maria Winetzkaja 
in a program of folk and modern songs... . Albert Meiff, Violin 
Virtuoso, will appear—at the 

TOWN HALL—SATURDAY EVE., May 13th, at 8:15 P. M. 

TICKETS at 35c to $1.00. Boxes $2.00. 


Auspices of INTERNATIONAL WORKERS SCHOOL 
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“Zoo in Budapest” (Radio City Music Hall) begins as a 
sentimental little idyl about two orphans who fall in love with 
each other in the very romantic atmosphere of the Budapest 
Zoological Gardens. ‘This atmosphere, it should be said, is quite 
authentically rendered; and despite the miscasting of Gene Ray- 
mond in the sympathetic role of the boy, a certain tenuous charm 
pervades the earlier episodes. But before the end the animals 
are allowed to break loose from their cages and for a time 
wholly replace the human actors in the audience’s interest. The 
film may best be described as another animal picture in disguise. 

Close upon “Gabriel Over the White House” comes “Look- 
ing Forward” (Capitol), another attempt to cheer up American 
movie audiences during the present economic doldrums. Opti- 
mism and courage are the keynote of this fable of a great Lon- 
don merchant (Lewis Stone) and his superannuated clerk 
(Lionel Barrymore) who encounter bad times only to find they 
both gain by the experience. Based on a play by C. L. Anthony, 
the author of “Autumn Crocus,” the film suffers primarily from 
a badly organized script. There are too many characters and 
too many situations for either director or audience to keep very 
straight in the mind. There is also, it should be warned, a 
goodly portion of British whimsy in the middle section. 

The Fifth Avenue Playhouse continues its series of offerings 
in the French language with a new talking version of “Les 
Trois Mousaquetaires.” Photographically the film has little to 
commend it, although it was screened in the actual region of the 
Dumas novel. But it is certain to have a special interest for 
those who delight in the Dumas romances in any form and for 
those who like to hear French spoken as it is spoken nowadays 
only on the stage of the Comédie Francaise. 

WILLIAM Troy 


Art 


The Clinical Eye 


HAT Lewis Mumford calls “the pulse of the nation” is 
V \ on view in this year’s Independents’ show at the Grand 
Central Palace. If he is right, then the nation is a bad 
cardiac case, and the ambulance should be called. The show is 
small, which means most likely that fewer amateurs this year 
had the seven dollars necessary for entry. Two trends seem to 
dominate, almost so much as to divide the exhibit sharply, leav- 
ing a few neutral offerings between them. These tendencies 
might be oversimplified for description as extrovert and intro- 
vert, the first evident in a large proportion of canvases and fig- 
ures with a social message or protest, the second and larger con- 
fusedly surréaliste in manner and also in matter, and in feeling 
ranging from nervous depression to shrill despair. Pure decora- 
tion is served only by the Pueblo Indian mural exhibits, and re- 
All the pic- 
tures from Sing Sing are Catholic. Dannemora contributes 
copies of Gainsborough, Sir Thomas Lawrence, Swiss scenes, 
and newspaper pictures. The skins have a papery pallor and 
the Blue Boy and Red Boy look like chorus girls. One original, 
Wild Horses, is an excellent folk painting 
shade pathetic. The show as a whole exhibits the American ear- 
mark of technical skill, and points to emotional breakdown. 
These trends shift in the Whitney Museum show of Gug- 


ligion and romance by Sing Sing and Dannemora. 


naive, vigorous, a 


genheim Fellowship artists, who represent presumably the pulse 
of an older or more advanced and established artistic generation. 
The Guggenheim Foundation intends to foster no special tend- 
ency and the show bears out that policy, which seems to make 
for moderation, more conservatism than otherwise, and very 
little experimenting, as well as for a uniform excellence tech- 


nically. Throughout there is nothing that is not well made, a 
is a good chair or a good shoe. There are many picturesque and 
pleasant pictures and nothing emotionally indecorous except , 
few socio-mystical things as introverted as an intestine—Gass 
ner’s mural cartoons especially. One thing lives—Gwen Luv’s 
torso, Icarus, which comes so close to genius that this reviewe; 
waives the margin. It seems to attract a good deal of attention 
mostly unfavorable, which is usually a good sign. Though it is 
unique in quality, it forms part of a minority trend manifest in 
both shows, which is an interest in and a groping for monumen 
talism. This is doubtless due in part to the increasing weight oj 
Mexican muralist influence, but it represents, too, the road to 
life of American art in the future. 

This forecast seems to be borne out by the very small ani 
neuter show called “A Picture Is Sold” at the G. R. D. studios 
a collection of pictures sold in the last several years. The for 
cast is corroborated, also, by the report in “Recent Socia 
Trends” that art schools warn their increasing numbers of stu 
dents that “only one in ten will make a living, and only one jn « 
hundred will make a name.” Still, the amount of money spent 
on art in the United States is pointed out as an encouraging sign 
though to be sure most of it is spent on “art in business,” which 
is Hoover for advertising. What the connoisseurs buy, apart 
trom fake Rembrandts, if the G. R. D. sales are typical, ar 
small nothings, with one exception (Doris Rosenthal) as innocu 
ous as the etchings in a hotel room. This commits potential! 
producers to an artistic Dannemora or starvation, so no wonder 
so many people at the Independents’ have the jitters. 

The suspicion grows that an art gallery is no place to take 
the pulse of the nation, and this reviewer is willing to stop and 
cast a clinical eye instead at automobile shows, for example, 
where surely the nation’s aesthetic joys are in active evidence. 
As for excitement caused by painting, it has been seen in the 
small mobs of watchers who somehow crashed the formidable 
gates of the unfinished R. C. A. tower in Radio City, to wate! 
Diego Rivera and his gang doing big things in a big way. The 
sight of painters working like bricklayers in the clangor and 
dust of building seemed to arouse large feelings in the fascinated 
audience—students and workmen mostly—who gazed beatific 
and concerned as excavation-watchers. Somebody was on hand 
with a watch—they got half an hour—because it seemed that 
there was always another shift waiting at the door. 

ANITA BrenNeER 
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Contributors to This Issue 


Benepicr A. LEERBuRGER is a New York attorney who 
has specialized in real-estate law and finance. 

Louis Barrvetr is a San Francisco attorney who has 
represented various cities in public-utility cases. 

Oscar Jaszi, Minister of Nationalities in the Karolyi 
Government of Hungary in 1918-19, is now professor 
of political science at Oberlin College. 

HAROLD SEIDMAN is the managing editor of the Brown 
University Daily Herald. 

Joun Rornuscuttp is a confirmed explorer of out-of-the- 
way Europe. As director of the Open Road he estab- 
lished the pioneer service for travel in the Soviet Union. 

Watter Wuire is the secretary of the National Asso- 
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pacifism. 
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FOR RENT—SALE 





EVEN-ROOM brick house, two fireplaces, per- 
fect condition, on side country road (practic- 


ally secluded.) Brook in front yard. Shade. 
Separate l-story structure with large fireplace. 
Barn, chickenhouse, garage, woodshed. Apples, 


peaches, cherries, strawberries, raspberries, grapes; 
planted garden. Also 1926 Chevrolet touring good 
running condition, oil stove, new kitchen range, 
garden tools, rowboat. Artesian well. Taxes $27 
a year. $2,500, no less; terms. John Coffey, 
Erwinna, Pa. 








For Summer Season, on private road, comfortably 
furnished house with books and flowers and open 
fires Five master bedrooms, three baths, one serv- 
ant’s room with bath. Large sleeping porch, living 
ruom, dining room and kitchen. Garage. Fruit and 
flower gardens, salt water bathing, tennis court, 
thirty miles from New York, short walk from Rail- 
road station and stores. Address P. O. Lox 83, 

erside, Connecticut Telephone Oll Greenwich 
7-0163. 
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Formerly a millionaire’s estate. 150 
ifully landscaped. Private lake. 


saddle horses and nearby golf. 
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OPEN ALL YEAR 
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All sport facilities 
Many new at- 
1% hours Erie R. R. or Route 17. 








| 2esTORE your health. 
| tered nerves 


at THE CRYSTAL VILLA 


Woodcliffe Lake, N. J. 
is miles for N. Y. Fare 90c. Week-ends 


wurn. Ideal for convalescents. Nurse service. Cater 
table. Refine- 


nce dicta. Wholesome Jewish- American 
hm Congeniality. 


the ations for Easter week. Phone Park Ridge 


Quiet your shat- 


Rates $15 per week. Make reser 


$1.00 re- 


404. 








atc! RED OAKS 

- Atiantic Highlands New 
He | 4 150 acre country estate just one hour 
York Tennis, golfing, riding, 
wating on our private lake. Old Gardens. 
‘ Beautifully appointed rooms I 

| at d congenial group. By Pennsylvania RB. 


tific i tral Railroad of New Jersey to Red Bank. Open 
anit | 


ear. Reasonable rates. 


and ' ‘ Management—Mascha and Hyman Strunsky 


} Phone: Atlantic Highlands 264 


and swimming and 
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VINEYARD LODGE, Ulster Park, 
Vi 
) social activities, refinement, 


Jewish cuisine. Rates reduced to $1 
Josepu RosenTHAL 


N. Y. 


“Garden Spot of Ulster County” 
fern hotel amidst beautiful 200 acre fruit and 
grape farm, solariums, saddle horses, tennis courts, 
congeniality, 


Ameri- 
6 and $18. 





, PEND your Spring 

at the seashore. Good bracing walk 

; te rest. Very comfortable accommod 

) the very best food tastefully prepared. 

rates. Reibers Cottage, Belle Harbor, 
hor 5- 0089. 
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UXURIOU S private estate on beautiful lake 
44 in heart of Adirondacks available to restricted 


weekends 
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her of guests. Superior cuisine. Water- 
boating Golf and saddle horses nearby. 
rates. CHelsea 3-7758. Box 146, c/o The 
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sh American table. American plan. Modern 
veniences. Reasonable rates. Rubin's, 25 
lland Ave. Tel. Asbury Park 9110. 
An Advertisement of 
HOUSE TO RENT _ or 
APARTMENT TO RENT 
a space this size, will get answers, in 
] he Nation. 
, Rate $6.16 
THE NATION 20 Vesey St., N. Y. 
Telephone number COrtlandt 7-3330 


























ESTPORT, CONN. Three miles from station. 
Several 4 room bungalows. Attractively situ- 

ated; 4 miles from beach. $150. Tel. before 10 
M., A. Williams, Newtown 9-9125. 





LD farmhouse, West Cornwall, Conn., in 

Litchfield Hills, seven rooms, open fireplaces, 
bath and maid’s washroom. Broad screened porch, 
garage, barn, other outhouses. Seventy-five acres 
woods and fields, nearby lake with swimming. 
Second house on property with large living room, 
four bedrooms, 


open fireplaces, kitchen, furnace, 
bath. Summer rent $600 for both houses, or $350 
for one. Apply Freda Kirchwey, c/o The Nation, 


COrtlandt 7-3330. 


CHILDREN—SUMMER } 





LILLIPUT 


A healthy, happy, homelike 
camp for 4 to 11 year olds. 
A lovely = house, 
rou: 


guidance of small children. Resident 
trained nurse. Highly endorsed by educators 
parents. Group of 40. Booklet. BRAymond 98-4145. 


Aane Josephson, 1880 University Ave., N. Y. 











‘A RM—Summer 





boys 12 and under. 500 acres 





woods, brooks, meadows, swimming pool; 
cows, chickens, sppies; mountainside farm one- 
half mile from ighway; $25 week: $100 month. 
Also few boys school year °33—’34. 1 
Stratton Parker,—-sons Carleton, Harvard °30 
James Wis. ex °32, June, Smith ‘30 \dults amy 
time, separate small 290 year old beamed 
gonemes farmhouse $5 day. Swiss Meadows, 
Villlamstown, Mass. 
N EADOW BROOK CAMP, unharrassed sum- 


mer for 12 children, 4 to 10. Comfortable 





house. Brook. Farm, Extensive grounds. Barns. 
Art equipment. $75 monthly. June 1—Sept. 15. 
Also parttime. V. Hochman, Teacher, Bureau of 
Educational Experiments, 69 Bank St. 

N OTHER, graduate Teachers College, with 
i ten-year-old son, will take healthy boy same 
age to country, July and August. Swimming, 
hiking, games Rest physical care. Reasonable. 


Call GR 5-8936 afternoons for interview. 





SCHOOL 








REENWOOD LAKE. Accessible but secluded 

cottages, on private estate, all improvements. 
Lake privileges, private swimming pools, tennis 
courts, fishing. 5, 8 and 9 rooms. Very reason- 
able to desirable tenants. Apt 2 South, 2178 
Broadway. Tel. TRafalgar 7-0427. 





ILLIAMSTOWN, MASS.; old brick house 

for rent July-August. Eight rooms, garage, 
garden, mountain view. $120.00. D.C. Blaisdell, 
Williams College. 





WO HOUSES on Piana Bay, for sale or rent. 

one new brick. Each has about three-quarters 
acre land. Ver Ecke, Hampton Bays, L. L1., or 
tel. Nightingale 4-1269. 





UMMER season, house overlooking Hudson, 

acre apple orchard, garden, garage; seven 
rooms, bath and lavatory, hot water, electricity, 
as, Frigidaire, telephone, 50 minutes from New 
fork. Reduced rent. Clyde Wilson, Mt. Airy, 
Croton-on-Hudson, N, Y. 








SMALL FURNISHED STUDIO 


on artist’s farm, Northern Ramapo Mountains, 


1% hours out, 6 minutes’ walk railroad station, 
adjoining 1,000 acres wild mountain land. Con- 
crete swimming pool. For two people. Refer- 


ences required. $200 by the year. C. W. B., 
120 West 41st St., N, Y. Ih denscnotteene 6-1086. 


EEKSKILL station, 





4 miles, 2 roomy cottages, 


attractively modernized, and furnished. Brook, 
waterfall, pool. Fine tennis court. Garden space. 
Beautiful wild country. $300. Box 149, c/o 


The Nation, or phone WOrth 2-1445., 





EW CANAAN—Unpretentious summer house, 
furnished, gardens, 160 acres woodlands, 
swimming pool, four bedrooms, porch, servants 
quarters, nu telephone, no electricity, gas cooking. 
our miles from station. Weekend appointments. 
References required. $800 season. Address Box 
152, c/o The Nation, 
A “LITTLE LAND AND ry LIVING 
A SOLUTION FOR CURRENCY DEPRECIATION 


Cultured persons or groups of 5 or 6, wanted to share 
option on tract near Peekskill, for non-profit eountry 
housing project of highest character, yet inexpensive. 
Possible through unusual offer for limited time by 
wealthy Idealist. 

Prices ranging upward from $300 per acre, include 


piped water, et 30 mile view, 7 minutes 
station, 1 hour by parkway to New York. 
Modern and public schools SPring 
Crompond Road, Peekskill 2515 M. 


to Peekskill 
Near Mohegan 
7-2849 of Bick, 


When writing to advertisers please mention The Nation 





H ESS 1 AN ai pecoressive sahoot 
HILLS SCHOOL o “suse. sero ot 


woods and fields. Day 


CROTON ON HUDSON and boarding. Boys 
NEW YORK and girls, 2 te 14, 
Fifty minutes from 
Grand Central in country not yet suburbanized. 
Visitors Welcome Croten 514 











SUBLET APARTMENTS: 





SUBLET spacious 2 room apartment, tastefully 
furnished. Two fireplaces, oo kitchen and 








bath. 16th St. near Fifth Ave. Box 138, c/o 
The Nation. 
SHARE APARTMENT 
ANTED: Woman to share cool seven-room 


apartment in Greenwich Village, June 1 to 


Oct. 1. $35.00 monthly, including telephone 
light, etc. References required. Box 148, ¢/o 
The Nation. 





ae RN, fully equipped two room, furnished 
partment, for summer. Cross ventilation. 
Rencoushie. 205 E. 69th St. Tel. REgent 4-2582, 


re ISHED 6 room apartment, elevator. 502 

113, near Columbia and Morningside Park. 
Sublet May 16 to Sept. 1. $76 month. MOnu- 
ment 2-6694. 











EST llth ST. 


Charmingly furnished, 3 
bedrooms, large 


living room, kitchen, bath, 
access to roof, garden. June to September. Refer- 
ences, Phone mornings before 10, evenings, 
ALgonquin 4-4674. 





G ARDENS | (L. L) Six room 
private house, beautifully fur- 
garden, playground Sublet 4 
Garage optional, STilwell 4-5939. 


SUNNYSIDE 

apartment in 
nished, porch, 
months. $75. 
3959-45th St. 


~ ROOM— FURNISHED | 


me 97th ST. Inexpensive, 
airy, private entrance, 

ress subway station, 

Iverside 9-3769. 





large, sunny, 
elevator, near ex- 
suitable 1-2. Schuler. 
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TAX-FREE CITIES 


They exist, they thrive, and 
pay their debts when due 


Front and center, Chicago! 


Read Louis Bartlett’s account in this issue of The Nation of the simple but efficacious and wholesome 
manner in which eighty-four American municipalities pay their teachers, their police, their firemen, and 
their other non-revenue-producing public servants without resort to taxation. 


The cat is out of the bag. 


Taxation, in the general acceptance of the word, is unnecessary—because eighty-four cities have found 
it possible to pay their bills out of the profits accruing from the sale of municipal gas, electricity, and 
water. Telephones, transportation, and other now privately monopolized services may be municipally 
operated to the same end—abolition of present forms of taxation. 


Yes, Chicago—Port-o’-the-Lakes, Bagdad-on-the-Swamp—you are in the limelight just now because the 
detonated Insulls and their like have made it impossible for you to pay your public school teachers. But 
you represent only the extreme of what is also true in a hundred other large cities. Your disgrace is 
widely shared. Perhaps you can bear it more easily on that account. But how long will you permit 
your children to be demoralized by a continuance of payless teaching and policing? 


Not long, we believe, if all your responsible citizens will read Louis Bartlett’s annihilating presentation in 
this issue of the case against monopoly of the country’s natural resources by private individuals. 








ONE DOLLAR STARTS YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 


Mr. Bartlett’s article alone is worth the $5 price of a one-year Nation subscription. 
Put it is only one stroke in this paper’s sustained fight for power and other rate 
reductions that will directly benefit every citizen. Send only $1 with the coupon 
below, and the balance in four $1 monthly instalments, to obtain 52 issues of the 
most useful and noteworthy journal published in America today. 


THE NATION 20 VESEY STREET NEW YORK 
For the inclosed $1 start my one-year subscription at once. I will complete payment in four additiona| 


monthly instalments of $1 each. 



































